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The Emigrant Trail 


ENERAL JOHN C. FREMONT, 
called ‘“The Path-finder,” is said 
to have blazed the route across 
the Sierras, which is now known as 
“The Emigrant Trail.” 
Fremont, in the second trip to the 
Pacific Coast prior to 1849, crossed 
the summit in the vicinity of So- 
nora Pass and reached the valley 
now known as “Relief.” One of 
the dams of the P. G. & E, is lo- 
cated in one of the two valleys 
which border on the stream, the 
main fork of the Stanislaus River. 
He, with his troops, remained a 
week in the valley to rest his men 
and their horses. As evidence of 
this fact, it is said that he left a 
small brass cannon of the howitzer 
type near the summit. This was 
later seen by scores of adventurers 
who followed the trail toward the 
setting sun in search of gold that 
had been discovered in the foot- 
hills of the Sierras. 
What became of this historical 
piece of artillery is one of the 
many mysteries which are con- 
nected with the story of the days 
of *49, 
It is said that Fremont, upon 
resuming his journey, followed the 
ridge between the main fork and 
the south fork of the Stanislaus 
along what is now called the 
Grant Ridge, probably named in 
honor of the hero of Appomattox, 
to the confluence of the two 
streams. Here, he was confronted 
by an impassable barrier, a rugged 
gorge. The expedition about faced and 
struck the ridge near Confidence, a set- 
tlement once the site of a very rich 
quartz mine owned by Ben Holliday of 
Overland Coach fame. From this point, 
they continued to their objective point 
in Mariposa County. A large tract of 
land, consisting of several thousand acres 
was later awarded to the Pathfinder for 
his work of exploration in these rugged 
regions which course along the eastern 
side of the Golden State; the tract being 
“nown up to the present time as “The 
Fremont Grant.” 


By G. P. Morgan 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Sonora, California 


The ordinary reader will probably be 
more interested in the following narra- 
tive which tells the story of this pioneer 
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highway, known as the Emigrant Trail 
or, the Old Emigrant Trail: 

In the early ’50s, a party, consisting 
of men bound for the gold diggings, 
after meeting with ill fortune and de- 
lays during the long and tedious journey 
“Across the Plains,” was caught in an 
early snow storm when partially up the 
east side of the Sierras. They abandoned 
their wagons, and in the face of a blind- 
ing snow storm, made their way across 
the summit and reached a flat where 
wood, water and grass were to be found 
in abundance. Their provisions were 


well-nigh exhausted and some of the 

party started out for help. They finally 

reached the Jarboe Ranch near Sum- 

merville. A relief party started for the 

mountain valley surrounded by the rug- 

ged snow-clad peaks of the towering 
mountains and brought the storm 
bond party safely from the moun- 
tain fastness. From that day to 
this, the spot has been called Relief 
Camp. 

Although the first travelers en- 
dured many hardships and braved 
many dangers the real trouble 
came when wagon trains tried to 
cross by the Emigrant Trail. 

The first party of this kind was 
the Duckwall party, consisting of 
two large wagons, each drawn by 
several yoke of oxen. This party 
consisted of W. J. Duckwall, his 
wife and six children, John and Si 
Murphy, a man named Collins, 
and a contingent under leadership 
of Wash Train. The Duckwall- 
Train Party was made up of a 
number of wagons and kept to- 
gether for 1500 miles, the Train 
or Cherokee party being in the 
lead. This last party was called 
“Cherokee” because Train was a 
Cherokee Indian. 

They were undecided as to what 
pass they would take to cross the 
Sierras, but at Carson Sink they 
were met by Captain George 
Washington Patrick, the second 
mayor of Sonora, who induced 
them to follow the Emigrant Trail, 

This trail, he pictured as a good 

broad highway, and it may be said that 
it was fortunate for this modern Ananias 
that he was not within reaching distance 
when the Wanderers from Illinois and 
the Indian Territory searched for his 
fancy created boulevard. They threatened 
all kinds of vengeance if they ever set 
eyes upon him. This desire for revenge 
was however forgotten when they reached 
the new Eldorado whose golden sands 
made them forget the trials and hardships 
of the journey over the Emigrant Trail. 

They even respected him as a splendid 
citizen having one very prominent char- 
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acteristic, that of being the champion 
liar. This party found travel compara- 
tively easy while crossing the plains and 
mesas on the easterly side of the Sierras. 

Not so, when it started to ascend the 
slopes of the mountains, for nearly every 
foot of the way was fraught with danger. 
Rugged abysses had to be crossed, im- 
mense granite boulders and domes as 
slippery as glass were forever facing 
them, as if challenging their courage. At 
times, their path lead them close to the 
brink of precipices where a miscalcula- 
tion or a slip would plunge them to death 
a thousand feet below. 

Often the wagons had to be lifted by 
hand over obstructions or let down over 
the face of a cliff by means of ropes and 
chains. At one point, a deep chasm would 
have stopped them had it not been for 
the fact that a previous party had 
bridged it by rolling rocks into it. 

On the day of the descent on this side, 
the western side of the summit, the 
Train party lost some of its cattle, and 
while the members were delayed in hunt- 
ing for the strays, the Duckwell party 
moved on and by hitching two oxen in 
front of each wagon and six behind to 
hold it back they managed to reach Re- 
lief September 27, 1853. The Train 
party arrived the next day but two 
wagons were smashed to bits while being 
lowered over bluffs. 


The writer has seen the thimble-skein 
axle of one of these wagons, now in pos- 
session of Dr. Bromley of Sonora, who 
prizes it highly as a reminder of the 
courage, the determination, the grit and 
pluck of those hardy pioneers of the 
Golden Era. 

An ox yoke is another relic of the haz- 
ardous trek made by those adventurous 
men and women in search of the wealth 
which was to bring fortune to them when 
they reached the land of gold. This relic 
has also been seen many times by the 
writer. 

The last of the survivors of this heroic 
band, Mr. Dave Duckwall passed away 
recently at National City, San Diego 
County. 

Six miles above Relief on the edge of 
this historic trail stands a granite pin- 
nacle on which is roughly engraven the 
name of Harvey Hubbs, with the date of 
his birth and his death; nothing more, 
but this is an eloquent reminder of the 
brave man who lies in the lonely grave 
beneath it, and of the cruel fate which 
befell him just as he was in sight of the 
Golden Land of his dreams, 

Other graves here and there along the 
Trail, mark the long homes of members 
of those adventurers who passed away 
with visions of fortunes before their eyes 
ere they closed forever in the last, long, 
dreamless sleep. 
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Another interesting point along the 
Trail is Birth Rock or Bust Rock as it 
is sometimes called, a mammoth granite 
dome, the under side of which is elevated 
above the ground so as to form a large 
roomy chamber. Here one day in the 
days of long ago a Mrs. Wilson, who 
was one of a party that crossed by the 
Emigrant Trail gave birth to a baby girl, 
the only white child born in that locality, 
and no doubt, as long as she lived (I 
believe that she has crossed to the Golden 
Land that we all hope to reach) she no 
doubt took pride in telling the story of 
her lowly birth-place and of the fortitude 
and unflinching courage of her argonant 
mother. 

Time, in its march of progress, has 
shifted the scenes. Many of these history 
landmarks that stand as monuments of 
the Golden Era, those stirring tunes of 
the days of old, the days of gold, the 
days of 49, may be reached by scenic 
highways, over which one may travel in 
ease and comfort by automobiles, and 
as one whirls along in the shadow and 
coolness of the grand old forests, the 
waving boughs, the soughing pines, the 
noisy brooks of crystal cool mountain 
water, bring to mind the pictures of 
those by-gone days and the stories of the 
bands of brave men, women and children 
who journeyed to the Land of Promise 
over the Emigrant Trail. 





Annual Convention League of Western Writers 


Te League of Western Writers 
meets in annual convention in San 
Francisco October next. The dates 
chosen are the 2nd to 5th inclusive. At 
that time of year San Francisco is on 
her best behavior and all plans point 
toward an interesting and _ successful 
meeting. The convention two years ago 
at Seattle, and the one last year at Port- 
land, were productive of great good and 
resulted in marked enthusiasm through- 
out the West. 

The League embraces in its territory 
the eleven Western states and Western 
Canada, Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands 
and Mexico. Drawing as it does from 
this extensive territory, it includes in 
its membership many of the leading 
writers and authors of the country, in 
the fields of fiction, education, history, 
the essay, short story, writers on general 
and special subjects, travel, poetry, 
drama, newspaper and periodical editors 
and feature writers. 

Among other purposes of the League 
is that of cooperation with organiza- 
tions having as their function the de- 
velopment of letters and the creative 


arts, and to serve as a bureau or clear- 
ing house. The By-Laws provide also 
for the establishment of branch leagues 
wherever five or more writers find it 
possible to meet together for the discus- 
sion and the promotion of matters of 
common interest. 

In its plan of organization, the 
League properly provides for an Execu- 
tive Committee—one member chosen 
from each of the eleven western states, 
Canada, Alaska and the Hawaiian 
Islands. There is an Advisory Board of 
seven members, together with a Presi- 
dent, three Vice-Presidents, Secretary, 
Treasurer, Critic, Librarian, President 
Emeritus and Honorary President. 

Plans for the coming convention are 
under way. The meetings will be ad- 
dressed by some of the leading writers 
and authors of the West. There will be 
group conferences of those interested in 
special phases of the field of letters. A 
feature of the convention will be the 
Book Exhibit of volumes written by 
authors who are resident in the terri- 
tory of the League. Many of these books 
will be first editions and autographed by 
the authors. Already a_ considerable 


number of such books have been received 
and catalogued ready for the showing. 

One of the objectives of the League 
of Western Writers is the establishment 
of a permanent library of books by West- 
ern authors. This will be a splendid 
monument to Western Literature. Books 
shown at the coming annual meeting 
will become a foundation for the perma- 
nent library of the League. Included in 
the Book Exhibit next October and in 
the permanent library now being built 
up, will also be books with a western 
setting and having the territory of the 
League for their locale. 

There will be issued a catalogue or 
brochure featuring each author with a 
list of his books, notes and data. 

Information as to the League of West- 
ern Writers, its plans and purposes, con- 
ditions of membership and matters per- 
taining to the coming convention may 
be had by writing the Secretary, 1024 
Phelan Building, San Francisco. The 
membership fee is $3.00. All books, 
preferably autographed, should be sent 
care, League of Western Writers, Book 
Exhibit, at the above address. 
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soned his bronzed cheeks. He 

looked away from Goldie with 
shielding flick of lashes. Marguerite 
was laughing over some recollection 
of childhood; but Bimmie remembered 
Goldie as they walked home. He and 
Marguerite measured their growth, and 
found their chins reached the lower 
branches of the oaks on the lawn. He 
realized that the world was smaller than 
he thought. He explained that to Mar- 
guerite, and other views from his jour- 
neyings, a sort of feeling of having 
walked over the earth. 

In the afternoon they went riding on 
a trail through the woods, and beside 
the railroad. Horse-tail ferns sprouted 
from the gravel, and garter snakes 
slipped into the ditch. He told Mar- 
guerite about tree ferns of Java, and 
the Thougeen frothing through its gorge. 
He did not tell her that, as he watched 
that far-off river, a girl sat beside him, 
her fingers twinkling like golden sun- 
spangles. When they came home he 
found the old glove box, and spilled its 
trinkets; and Marguerite found the 
eyes of one of her dolls. 

“You thieved it,” she said, laughing. 
There was a warmer tint in her beauty, 
a sparkle in her eyes. 

When he had been home a month he 
felt assured that his love for Marguer- 
ite would enable him to transplant her 
to the Bimmittee garden. Then one 
morning his mother said: 

“Bimmie, I wish you’d take those 
little oval frames of mine to Midas, and 
have him put fresh gold leaf on them.” 

He was reluctant but he said duti- 
fully: “Yes, Mother.” 

He wrapped the frames and ran down 
the lawn to see if Marguerite would go 
with him; but she was coming across 
the grass in a trim grey suit and small 
hat, putting on her gloves. 

“Oh, Bimmie, I was wondering if 
you were out of bed yet! Mother has 
taken a sudden notion to shop, and we 
are going to Detroit for a week. I must 
hurry to catch the train.” 

Bimmie’s face clouded at that news. 


“Marguerite, I’ll be lost without you. 
This town is the deadest hole, Marguer- 
ite, I wish you need not go, I wish we 
need not be parted even for a day or 
an hour.” He caught her gloved hands 
and held them across the rose hedge. 

Marguerite, couldn’t it be that wav 
some day .. . soon? Marguerite, sweet- 
heart, would you, will you?” He plunged 
into the rose hedge and caught her in 

is arms, 

“Bimmie, some one will see us! Bim- 
mie, leave me a little breath. Here’s 


Ben, hat was off. Color crim- 






The Golden Touch 


(Continued from March Issue) 
By Grace Jones Morgan 


Daddy and the motor . . . Bimmie dear!” 

Bimmie cleared the hedge in one 
bound, scattered rose-petals and went 
with Marguerite’s hand in his own to 
meet her father. But she deserted him 
and went into the house, while Bimmie 
sealed their fate. 

“T’ve asked Marguerite to marry me, 
sir . . . if you are willing and all that 
... I'll try to make her happy’n every- 
thing . , .” His fingers were fraying 
the hem of his tie, but her father saved 
its utter destruction and agreed, in a 
grip of their hands. 
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WESTLAKE PARK AT NIGHT 
By LauRENCE FAULKNER HAWKINS 
HE lurid city-lights, 
Reflected across the water, 


Shimmer and dance, 
Softened and lovely. 


The harsh city noises 
Are subdued to a murmur, 
As they drift over the lake. 


The pipe of a bird, 
Sudden splash of a fish, 
The croak of a frog, 
Deny the city. 


My city-thoughts steal away, 
Greeds, lusts, and hatreds, 
Dissolve under the spell of the lake. 


Here, under the stars, 
Like a faint perfume on the night breeze, 
Is Peace, 


And the old, forgotten thought of God. 
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Bimmie was terrifically, dumbly 
happy as they drove to the depot. His 
thoughts were chaotic as the train 
pulled out, but his heart sang. This had 
been happening for years, He was a little 
awed at the weight of responsibility 
dropped suddenly upon him. Now, he 
must do things for Marguerite, make a 
name for her to wear, the finest name 
worn by an Bimmittee in any genera- 
tion! 

From the depot he went down the 
track with his parcel of picture frames. 
When he reached Midas’ cabin, he was 
surprised to feel again the lure of boy- 
hood when he had flattened his nose 
against the window. But Midas had 
changed. White hair framed his brown 
face. The hawk-beak nose was thinner. 
The gold loops elongated his ear-lobes. 
His cruel lips worked loosely. His eyes 
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were live coals, and startled Bimmie. 
He remembered that Midas had once 
stabbed a man to death. 


That recollection passed, for behind 
him, tiny gold loops quivering beside her 
cheeks, little hands fluttering out to meet 
his, was the gold-beater’s daughter. And 
the mother-gift was alert, that vagrant 
questing look in her eyes. 

Bimmie’s eyes answered. He stayed to 
look about the cabin and puzzle about 
the change in Midas. He stayed to watch 
the hammers pounding gold, throbbing 
a tempo that set old pulses aleap as he 
looked at Goldie, Again he was Alad- 
dhin. He was Ali Baba. He was in Cim- 
merian forests, and an orchid hung with- 
in reach of his fingers; an orchid of 
passion-purple and flame, after Mar- 
guerite’s white coolness. The opal moons 
on Goldie’s finger-nails were bangles. 
The gold ear-hoops were links through 
which he tossed reason. 

That night, because Marguerite was 
gone and he was lonely and restless, he 
went down the track again. Just casu- 
ally, with nothing in his mind except 
the lure of moonlight and open spaces 
after the tree-shadowed town. The gold- 
beater’s daughter had also wandered 
from the cabin to the railroad ditch, 
where moon-silver glinted on bullrushes. 
Bimmie leaped the ditch, tossed his hat 
aside and made a seat for her of his 
coat. The Bimmittee heir, the boy who 
had asked the hand of Marguerite from 
her father, said: 

“Seems like old days, Goldie. Do you 


remember ?” 


But she, with her mother’s gift of 
woman-wisdom did not reply. Silence, 
she knew, was golden; and she was a 
gold-beater’s daughter. 

So Bimmie dismissed the Bimmittee 
heir and became a young adventurer be- 
side a railroad ditch that was for the 
hour turned Thougeen; and the small 
hands of Goldie scattered star-dust. 

Wonderful it is, how a man, a young 
man can drift on a sea of moonlight. 
Wonderful, how in a little dump of a 
Canadian town, a man could find Ara- 
bian Nights entertainment, shadows of 
Cinerii and chimera. Wonderful, how 
the wanderings of forefathers rise up, 
Scriptural fashion, and hit a man be- 
tween the eyes. Wonderful, how the 
woman who loved Bimmie best had 
bequeathed to him that singing blood, 
that memoried moment of his hand and 
his mother’s dyed in the crimson reflec- 
tion of the Magdalene’s cloak. 

That night, and for many nights, 
Bimmie turned gold-beater, only he 
used moon-gold and hammers of young 
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blood. With these, he covered himself 
and the girl with meteor-fire in dew- 
misted, perfumed summer nights, 

And whenever he asked Midas if his 
mother’s oval frames were ready, Midas 
shook his head and glanced at the face 
of Goldie, a radiant, laughing, golden 
face now. Her fingers, with the opal 
moons caught Bimmie and drew him 
away to the woods. There was no need 
of speech, no conventions. There were 
just this girl and a boy who had ven- 
tured strange wild lands and liked them, 
a boy trained to recognize no difference 
of race or color. Bimmie said mad sweet 
things that he never could have said to 
Marguerite. He called Goldie the most 
endearing names that the poor stolid 
tongue can say. A curtain of night shut 
them from the world. He held her heart 
in his hands. He lost himself in the 
labyrinth of her soul. 

Going home one night he was jerked 
from his trance when he saw Marguer- 
ite on the lawn and she called him. He 
stumbled and stuttered through a greet- 
ing that only her shyness mercifully 
accepted as the diffidence of young 
devotion. Then, through sleepless night 
hours, Bimmie was penitent and con- 
trite. To seal that contrition he was with 
Marguerite constantly. To be near her 
now was like a rose garden after tropic 
jungles, and Bimmie had had enough of 
adventuring. 

On Sunday morning coming from 
church they met Goldie. Bimmie flushed 
school-boy red and snatched off his hat. 
Marguerite would have spoken to Goldie 
then, for like Bimmie she had grown 
through the years; but he drew her 
quickly past and said: 

“Come on, Marguerite! You’re com- 
ing home with me to luncheon. Coming 
soon for all the luncheons and dinners 

. and breakfasts.” 

Marguerite flushed pink at his bold- 
ness, but Bimmie was a little worried 
over the glance from Goldie’s eyes; and 
when he left Marguerite that night he 
went down the track and found her at 
her gate. Midas stood just behind her. 

“Good evening,” said Bimmie, pleas- 
antly casual, although his heart was 
thumping. The eyes of Midas gleamed 
in the dusk. He was glaring at Bimmie 
and did not speak. Instead he turned 
and went into the cabin. 

“What have you been telling him?” 
asked Bimmie. 

“He doesn’t need telling. He sees,” 
said Goldie. 

Bimmie felt a stab of fear. He was 
quite sure that Midas was daft. He 
recalled the crazed fanaticism of the 
camp-meetings and Midas’ muttered 


talk as he sat the work-bench beating 
gold. Goldie was silent. Bimmie resented 
her silence. He decided that he would 


better end this affair and stay away. He 
must explain and make her understand ; 
understand that it was just a summer 
storm driving them both to things they 
could not resist, little hammers beating 
inside and out, moon-gold, night—those 
things. Bimmie drew her away from the 
cabin. 

“What makes you so quiet, Goldie?” 
he began, 

“On that last night, you didn’t call 
me ‘Goldie’.” she said. 

He wanted to take her hands and kiss 
them. He wanted to take her in his 
arms, but dared not. If he did that he’d 
never get this thing over with. 

“Well, you see, dear . . . Marguerite 
came home yesterday; and of course I’m 
going to marry Marguerite.” 


ea tO 


APRIL IN CALIFORNIA 
Auice M, ArpAGH 


H, LET them sing to any tune 
The glories of a day in June 
’Neath northern skies, by eastern sea! 
I would that they were here with me 
That I might hear their words portray 
This California April day! 








Were ever Heavens so blue and high? 
Did ever such white clouds float by? 
Did ever Summer zephyr fling 

Such wine of softness from its wing? 
The world is like a faun at play! 

And this is but an April day! 
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“Marry Marguerite! Marry her.. . 
what about me?” 
“But, Goldie—” he got no further. 


“You’ve loved me,” she sobbed. “You 
said I was your heart, your soul, every- 
thing. You said—” 

She pelted him with things he’d said, 
terrific belonging things. They were 
shrieked in the sudden rage of a primal 
woman, lashing herself to voodoo de- 
pravity as Midas had done that night of 
the woods and smouldering torch-flare, 
and tom-toms of thudding hands. Rage 
tore from the girl the gold of enchant- 
ment. He saw Midas looking from her 
eyes; heard Midas’ shriek in the small 
typhoon of her fury, Her fists beat on 
his head and face. Her nails tore at his 
cheeks. Her cries stabbed to the decent 
depths of his heart. 

“You think I'll let you marry her? 
You think my father will let you? You 
won't live to do it.” 


Shocked into a puppet, pulled by a 
dozen fears, seeing danger in her rage, 
Bimmie turned cold. He caught her 
hands and held them fast while he said 
cruel, icy facts that showed her as 
others saw her, the golden skin, the opal 
moons on her nails. Then he left her 
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sobbing, tearing at her nails with her 
teeth, clawing her cheeks into scars. 


He went home hating himself prop- 
erly, damning himself utterly; but the 
poor stolid language had no name for 
the thing he was. From that hour he 
saw Goldie as the daughter of Midas, 
not as the girl he had kissed. 

Next morning he played tennis with 
Marguerite, a poor game for Bimmie 
because the face of Goldie haunted him. 
He felt again her fists on his face, heard 
her cries and his cruel words. He tossed 
the tennis racket aside for it was slash- 
ing at his own torment. He was a rotter, 
not nearly good enough for Marguerite. 
He would need his whole life to work 
for her and make a name unassailable 
even by this sin of his youth. 

After dinner that night his father 
looked up from the evening paper, and 
said: 

“Ruth, here’s a notice that Midas is 
leaving town and asking people to call 
for their trinkets. Did you get those 
oval frames?” 

Bimmie looked up. Midas was leav- 
ing town; good news. But he must go 
after those frames and perhaps see 
Goldie again. 

“Bimmie, won’t you please go to- 
night? I’d hate to lose those frames,” 
said his mother. 

“T promised to hear some music and 
it looks like a storm,” he protested, 
“Still, perhaps I’d better get it over 
with.” 

“You hate to be away from Mar- 
guerite a moment,” teased his mother, 
smiling. 

Bimmie flushed. She could not realize 
how he hated to go after those frames. 
Still, if Midas left town and _ took 
Goldie, he was getting out of it easier 
than he deserved. After this, he’d keep 
clear. He’d hurry the wedding, get 
settled, begin that business of making 
his name even more honored for Mar- 
guerite to wear. 

He ran across the lawn, leaped the 
rose hedge. Clouds banked the eastern 
sky, their edges crinkled with scarlet. A 
rising wind rustled the oak leaves. The 
night was hot and heavy with coming 
storm. But in her white frock, Mar- 
guerite was cool. She played love songs 
which should have soothed him. Bimmie 
gazed past her cheek cuddled to the 
violin, past her bare arms, his eyes ling- 
ering where hers dreamed in shadows 
beyond the pool of yellow lamplight on 
the polished floor. He tore himself from 
the room and Marguerite, and went into 
the night and storm. 

Buttoning his coat he swung down 
the streets to the railroad track. Light- 
ning flashed on the steel rails. A spit of 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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HAMANISM is common to nearly 

all primitive peoples. The medicine 

man has come to be invested with 
peculiar powers and to him the tribes- 
man turns in time of trouble, gaining 
from his faith in the powers of the medi- 
cine man the courage to face and con- 
quer impending ills. Where there is no 
written language, the keeping of his- 
torical records is impossible, and hence 
tribal knowledge has been transmitted 
orally from one generation to another. 
The tribal patriarchs recount to the 
young men of the tribe the 
legends of their national 
origins, together with the 
rudiments of such arts and 
sciences as have been 
evolved during the passing 
generations. Tribal melo- 
dies and dances, as well as 
the theogonic fables of that 


remote period when the 
gods were establishing the 
orders of life upon the 


earth, have all been per- 
petuated by. such means. 
The sand paintings of 
the Navahos preserve an 
ancient symbolism which 
even the modern exponents 
of the art have all but for- 
gotten. When questioned 
concerning the various em- 
blems which they draw, 
the sand artists in many 
cases admit their ignorance 
of the exact interpretation. 
They have been taught to 
preserve with religious ex- 
actitude the manner of pre- 
paring these remarkable 
diagrams, to each of which is ascribed 
powers both curative and magical, In 
their hogans, far from the prying eyes of 
the uninitiated, the sand priests follow 
an age-honored custom, with ground 
rock of various colors, construct these 
mysterious figures according to a science 
which is one of the most prized posses- 
sions of the tribe. Sand priests are ever 
decreasing in number and few among 
the Navahos still possess sufficient 
knowledge of the ancient symbolism to 
Prepare these crude but complicated de- 
signs which, when completed, inspire 
the beholder with a sense of barbaric 
splendor. There is much more of art in 
the Navaho sand paintings than that dis- 
Played by some of our most renowned 
Painters, and the precision with which 









The Sand Magic of the Navaho 


By Manly P. Hall 
(Illustrated with sand painting specially 
drawn by Hosteen Klah, Navaho sand 

painter.) 


the figures are fashioned is a never- 
ending source of astonishment to the 
onlooker. 

How at variance with our precon- 
ceived notions concerning the religious 
ignorance of supposedly half-savage peo- 
ples is the attitude of the Navaho 
towards the subject of idolatry. Whereas 
the Zunis and the Hopis perpetuate the 





A Navaho Sand Painting 


likenesses of their gods and heroes either 
by kachinas, or great masks, worn dur- 
ing the ceremonials, the Navahos brand 
as idolatrous the carving in solid sub- 
stance of the likenesses of the divinities. 
The heavenly ones are presumed to be 
of too exalted a nature to be reduced to 
common elements and thereby become 
the playthings of men. Therefore, when 
they desire to instruct a member of the 
tribe in the symbols of the gods, they 
construct sand pictures, and when the 
purpose for their construction has been 
accomplished, sweep the entire picture 
away with what almost may be termed 
a beautiful gesture of the hand. The 
ancient legends declare that the first 
sand paintings were drawn by the gods 
upon the clouds, and the yellow sand 
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itself upon which the drawings are built 
up still represents the wall of heaven 
upon which the representations of the 
divine images were first made for the 
education of infant humanity. The Nav- 
aho sand painter teaches the young men 
of the tribe that they should preserve 
the figures and likenesses of the gods 
within their own hearts, for here the 
image was a sacred figure and no van- 
dalism of men could desecrate that well- 
remembered and well-loved resemblance. 
When necessary for purposes of instruc- 
tion, the forms of the gods 
were drawn from memory 
and then their tangible 
likenesses scattered that 
those of little understand- 
ing might not fall into the 
evils of idolatry. 

All the sand pictures 
have a definite purpose, 
either historical, ceremonial 
or medicinal. They are the 
instruments of Navaho 
shamanism, and no place 
upon the face of the earth 
do we find a more curious 
or remarkable ritualism 
than that enacted in the 
hogan, where the secret 
mysteries of the first ages 
are still revealed by the 
sand priests and the tribal 
philosophers. It is my de- 
sire sometime to prepare in 
a complete and orderly se- 
quence the religious myths 
of the Navahos as these 
are depicted by the sand 
paintings. Much of the ma- 
terial for this work is al- 
ready at hand and nearly thirty of the 
sand paintings done upon cardboard 
with colored crayons by one of the well- 
informed Navaho sand painters. This 
man, who has had little contact with 
the white world and who speaks not a 
word of English, lives in the fables and 
lore of his people. He is a tribal saint, 
a great healer, and a maker of very 
rare medicine. The religious fables of 
the Navahos are equal in both profun- 
dity and beauty to the biblical legends 
which we have learned to love so well. 
Of course, the element of time is very 
difficult to place, for where mathemat- 
ical methods of preserving chronological 
sequence are lacking, dates fall over 
each other in hopeless jumble and stories 
continue from now till then without 


(Continued on Page 154) 
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The Heavenly Pack 


HE workers soon sunk themselves 
below the general level. After the 
first excitement the task dropped 
back to the ordinary prose of the every- 
day “job,” and the diggers relapsed 
after the first fury of attack into the 
sober, businesslike progress of the man 
working, not by the day certainly, but 
by the job; and the whole affair came to 
differ from an ordinary enterprise only 
in the number of the onlookers. Has- 
brouck and some thirty of the other 
saloonists indeed, secretly chafted a bit 
under their washed vests, duly orna- 
mented with resplendent gold link 
chains, at the slump of custom incident 
upon the shifting of the center of in- 
terest; but were wise enough to say 
or signify nothing, merely twisted 
their ornamental mustaches in oracular 
silence. In thirty-six hours, working day 
and night the alternating gangs had 
wrought what it had taken Hi and Si 
two weeks to achieve. They were ar- 
rived at the level of the Atlantean Silas, 
—distant, on his hams, some four or five 
yards from the rescuers. 

Many were the conjectures above 
ground when the cross tunnel was be- 
gun as to whether Si was yet living or 
no, whether the child of the well were 
not going to be still born. Hi, how- 
ever, vigorously scouted the latter sug- 
gestion. “Dead? Si dead? Well, now 
don’t you think it or dream it, pardner. 
Si’s down there all o. k. jes’ restin’ up, 
in his usual winnin’ way, an’ thinkin’ 
it’s a long time between drinks— 
Easy’s the word, boys.” 

The cross tunnel was completed, and 
Hi Vose, crawling in up to the breech- 
block, so to speak, managed by a feat of 
legerdemain to get a dark lantern past 
his obstructing body and into Si’s cell. 
What he saw there caused him to back 
precipitate—out of the hole, and con- 
front the waiters in the pit gesticulat- 
ively, while the tossing lantern (it was 
night now) set the shadows to mowing 
and gibbering. “Say, fellers, Si’s in a 
bad way in there, up to his neck in mud 
and water. Can’t make out whether 
he’s alive or not. Didn’t answer when 
I spoke to him, back’s turned this way. 
But no, he must be alive all right, or 
he’d be sunk over more like. But we 
got somehow to dreen some o’ that water 
off or he won’t be livin’ long. It’s cold 
as ice in there, let’s lower that tunnel 
down to the level o’ the floor o’ the well 
yander and dreen some o’ the water 
into our shaft here. But say,”’ he added 
after a pause, “we want to go easy, or 
we'll bring the hull thing down on him. 


(Continued from March Issue) 
By Harry O. Wise 


ASY was the word. Working cau- 
tiously they reduced the level of 

the cross tunnel and started the sluggish 
ooze flowing away from its position of 
irony just below Si’s lips. But as yet, 
like the traditional toad in the rock. Si 
had remained obstinately _ reflective, 
wrapt in his own peculiar dreams. They 
were just about through with this por- 
tion of their task when young “Doc” 
Carver,—he who had but a short time 
before helped to present the incredulous 





hom ie 


THE QUEST 
Tune—Materna 


HY criest Thou, 
Why triest Thou, 

My Soul to gain rebirth? 
What bindest Thou, 
What findest Thou, 
My Soul, in bounds of earth? 
What bravest Thou, 
What cravest Thou, 
My Soul, in tears or mirth? 
Why darest Thou, 
Why carest Thou 
My Soul, to prove Thy worth? 





O Body of mine, 

I am not Thine 

Thou givest me but Health. 
O Mind of me, 

Dost Thou not see, 

Thou art but mental wealth. 
O Life which seems, 

Thy many dreams, 

Are born of Strife and Pelf. 
Spirit Divine, 

Throughout All Time, 

I go to prove Myself. 

By Maupbe FLETCHER GALIGHER. 


MO tO 








father with a brace of lusty boys,—was 
seen by the idlers above coming unstead- 
ily towards the pit mouth, putting his 
best foot forward. For young Doc was 
accustomed to beguile the somewhat 
long intervals between customers with 
a personal demonstration of the hydro- 
static paradox. His condition was rec- 
ognized now with a , “Hulloa, Doc. 
Goin’ to give first aid to the injured, 
eh?” But “Doc” gave no heed, crowded 
to the ladder with a look of owlish grav- 
ity, and half fell, half stumbled into the 
depths below. 

“Hullo, here’s Doc fallen from 
Heaven.” Hi Vose had jeered as the 
hibulous one had catapulted into their 





midst. “Steady Doc, steady. No appen- 
dicitis down here, Doc. You’ve taken 
the wrong turnin.’ ” 

But again Doc, after some bewildered 
circumgyrations, followed his nose, 
flushed on the trail, into the cross tunnel 
and through to Si’s end. He was gone 
perhaps ten minutes when his black dis- 
heveled topknot emerged once more. He 
stood up in the ring of workers (there 
was a miner’s candle stuck into the 
timbering close at hand) and, swinging 
unsteadily to and fro, he delivered his 
professional opinion as foliows: “All 
ri,’ fellersh, Si’s livin’ all ri,’ felt his 
pulsh,—livin’” and he enforced atten- 
tion with a crooked impotent forefinger, 
“but low,—needs a stimulant. Go get 
him somesh. See?” 

“Here, Doc, you ol’ fool,” called 
Johnnie Hopkins, a tall red-bearded 
miner, “you can’t get in there to feed 
Si nothin.’ Bring the house down sure.” 

Doc regarded the other crapulously. 
“You shut up,” he stuttered ; “know wh- 
what I’m doin’ all ri.’ Save hish life. 
Tw-twins need him.” A roar greeted 
this sally, under cover of which Doc by 
some miracle got himself up the ladder 
and disappeared in the darkness. 

The waiters about the mouth of the 
shaft had quite forgotten Doc Carver 
when he came in abruptly among them, 
a little more sober now, carrying in one 
hand a tincup full of some brownish 
liquid, and in the other what looked like 
a foot or so of lamp wicking. He was 
about to descend the ladder when Hi 
jumped up half a dozen rounds from 
below and halted him. “Now Dor, 
steady’s the word. What you goin’ to 
do?” 

The Doctor replied with a vigorous 
kick or two, which, coming unexpect- 
edly, knocked Hi down into the pit be- 
low, to the intense amusement of the 
onlookers above and below. Before the 
enemy could rally, Doc had descended 
and had slipped into the tunnel, clutch- 
ing the candlestick en route. After a 
longer interval this time he emerged 
minus the cup and lamp wicking, to be 
greeted boisterously by Hiram, “What 
you been doin’, you lunatick. Haven't 
you heard as how there’s no appendixes 
to be cut out in these diggins’ ?” 

The Doctor waved the slight man 
aside with an authoritative gesture, 
which impotently evolved itself into the 
drunken man’s dash at his own nose if 
quest of the mythical fly. “Ne’er you 
min’, Silas, ol’ boy, he’s—ha, ha—he’ 
suckin’, takin’ his ninny like—he paused 


(Continued on Page 155) 
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Sundown—A Short, Short Story 


HE desert was dry, and seared, 
and parched: but the sunset was 
rose, and turquoise, and gold; so 
Jim and Mary came to live on a desert 
homestead in a mean little shack with 
one door and two windows. She was as 
graceful as the thistle sage, with eyes 
the blue of its fairy petals and lips the 
carmen of its stamens. He was tall, 
browned and rugged as a young desert 
yucca. 

They worked hard through the years; 
the scorching winds dried and cracked 
their flesh, the heat of summer thinned 
their blood, the cold of winter reddened 
their hands, and their backs became bent 
from following the plow and drawing 
water from the shallow cistern by the 
door. But at evening they watched the 
sun drop in all his splendour and 
dreamed of making the waste places of 
the earth bloom like a rose. Their souls 
were afloat in beauty. 

So through the hot years of drought 
and less drought, they harvested their 
meagre crops of kaffir corn, sunflower 
seeds, and stunted wheat; and little by 
little hoarded a bit of silver under the 
corner of the husk mattress of the bunk. 
They were enslaved but did not know 
it; their eyes were dazzled by the sun- 
sets and their souls by their dream. A 
dream of water, cool, thirst-quenching, 
fragrant, that was to flow across their 
land and caress the roots of tender grow- 
ing plants. 

One day when the distant mountains 
quivered through a haze of heat, a Mex- 
ican woman, bent and gnarled as the 
manzanita stick that aided her steps, 
stopped at the cabin asking food. Jim 
and Mary shared with her their lunch 
of goat’s milk, corn bread and sage 
honey. She ate voraciously mouthing her 
food with toothless gums. Finished, she 
dozed in the shadow of the shack, escap- 
ing the midday heat in a moist lethargy 
of sleep. 

After her siesta she drew from under 
her black shawl a willow fork cut from 
the distant river which disappears into 
the sands, its invisible course marked by 
tall, rustling cottonwoods, and said, “I 
witch your rancho for water.” 


By Margaret Darrell 
Author of “Heart of a Dog” 


So with willow fork clutched firmly 
in her taloned hands, she traced an un- 
even path across their arid acres of juni- 
per, pungent sage, green creosote, and 
spectral Joshuas, muttering to herself— 
an ancient priestess of an ancient rite. 

Jim and Mary followed, awed; their 
desire, father to their belief. 

Finally, the willow twisted and 
writhed in the old woman’s hands until 
she could hold it no longer, “Dig there, 
senor and senora, there you find water.” 

So Jim and Mary risked their little 
hoard of silver to buy a small engine 
and a drum of cable and began to dig. 

Each day the dry hole grew deeper, 
burrowing through layers of hard pan 
and gravel, the slow progress made pos- 
sible by water hauled over the rifly road 
from Hesperia. It soaked the flinty, por- 
ous subsoil just enough that the pick did 
not send off sparks at each blow. Every 
evening they measured the distance dug 
and looked at the sunset that soon, they 
said, was to be framed through rich 
orchards. Each day saw their return to 
feverish activity, the manna of that 
magic land overcome by the urge of a 
dream. 

The first rain of Autumn stopped the 
work for a day, but Jim and Mary 
were elated for now the digging would 
be easier. The next morning they were 
up bright and early. Mary fed the chick- 
ens, milked he goats, did both their 
chores so Jim might lose not time from 
the well. The cool air held a remem- 
brance of the rain and the trunks of the 
Joshuas were fat with moisture. All day 
Jim worked in a fever, stopping only 
for a short lunch, during which a quick 
shower drenched the land. But it had 
passed by the time he had smoked his 
pipe and was again ready to work. 

Supper that night was to be early and 
a gala affair—to celebrate the work 
made easier. There was to be an added 
delicacy, a pie made from sweet, small, 
apples, desert grown. Mary, as she pre- 
pared it, sang, “There’s a land that is 
fairer than day.” 


Everything ready she went to call 


Jim. 

It was just before sunset, a mother- 
of-pearl late afternoon with whispy 
clouds tinted faint pink to pearly grey, 
nestling against a cold turquoise sky. The 
weather had turned crisp. The hint of 
the first snow was in the air. The land 
was abloom with yellow sage. 

Mary hallooed for Jim, but he did 
not answer. A desert tortoise lay like a 
rock beside the path. A silence was over 
the desert and Mary was strangely 
afraid. She hallooed again, and was as- 
tonished that still he did not answer. 
With her astonishment there came 
creeping over her an icy horror; but 
she retained self-command enough as she 
ran forward to call again, “Jim! Jim! 
Dinner’s ready, why don’t you—’”’ 

She stopped at the mounds of earth 
that marked the well. It had become a 
gaping hole half filled with dirt. Rivu- 
lets of heavy sand trickled down the 
damp, crumbling walls. 

The sun was just dropping behind 
Baldy; but the sunset had become more 
than a mere sinking of the light of day. 
It was a tinting and coloring of the en- 
tire horizon—golden in the west, rose 
in the east, flame in the south, mother- 
of-pearl in the north; all blended to 
make a magic ring of startling beauty 
around the grim old desert. 

They dug Jim out and buried him 
under a Joshua tree. Everyone thought 
it best Mary sell the homestead—the 
desert is no place for a woman alone— 
and go to a city where she could get 
some kind of work; cleaning by day, or 
janitress at night in some office build- 
ing. Either would pay just enough that 
she could drag out her existence with- 
out starving to death. 


But she was enslaved by the desert. 
A desert, harsh and barren, and old, 
which held sunsets, and space, and Jim; 
so she stayed on in the mean little shack 
with its one door and two windows, in 
season harvesting the meagre crops of 
kaffir corn, sunflower seeds, and stunted 
wheat; and remembered a dream. 








THE PROBLEMS OF LEISURE 


The American workman and working woman have, through the aid of machinery, developed a higher state 
of efficiency in all branches of industrial activity. As a consequence of this the workers of the United States 
appear now to be in a position of having leisure time thrust upon them. As many thinking men have already said, 
it is highly desirable that the working classes be able to utilize their leisure time, if it does come, to the maximum 
advantage. They have learned how to be excellent at labor and they must now learn how to be proficient at 
play. Spare time or leisure hours and days will avail our workers little or nothing if they merely set about to 
kill the time which will be at their disposal—Thrift Magazine. 
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Convention American Booksellers Association 


NOTABLE convention was that 
of April 15-18, in San Fran- 
cisco—the first meeting of the 

Western Division, American Booksel- 
lers Association. For four days the pro- 
grams continued and the exhibits were 
viewed. Booksellers came from points 
throughout the western territory, and 
many Eastern publishers were on hand. 
In addition there were as guests and 
upon the programs, some of the best 
known writers and authors in the West. 

A resume only can be given of this 
successful meeting. As president of the 
National Association of Book Publish- 
ers, Mr. John W. Lippincott of J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, ad- 
dressed the Association on the topic, 
“What the National Association of 
Book Publishers is Doing for the Book- 
sellers.” Mr. Lippincott brought a 
worth-while message in a clear and 
forceful manner. As executive secretary 
of the American Booksellers Association, 
Ellis W. Meyers proved a human dy- 
namo. Mr. Meyers spoke upon “The 
Occasion and Objectives of the First 
Western Booksellers Convention,” and 
again upon “The Bookseller and the 
Publisher.” The various activities that 
Secretary Meyers is helping to inaugur- 
ate in the Association promise much. 

In welcoming the Association to San 
Francisco, Honorable James D. Phelan, 
formerly United States Senator from 
California, and himself an author of dis- 
tinction, made an eloquent plea for the 
cause of literature. He pointed out that 
material things pass away but literature 
is a living entity. Mr. Paul Elder, who 
has done so much to make the Western 
Division Convention a success, was the 
unanimous choice for permanent chair- 
man. Mr. David Newberry was chosen 
permanent secretary. Mr. A. M. Rob- 
ertson, pioneer book dealer of San Fran- 
cisco was temporary chairman. Mr. Rob- 
ertson was in the book business in this 
city when Bret Harte and Mark Twain 
were familiar figures on our streets. 
There were general sessions featuring 
addresses by publishers, booksellers, and 
authors. And, in addition, round-table 
discussions in which the members broke 
up into various groups for conferences. 

Mr. Alfred Harcourt of Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, had tor his topic, 
‘The Bookseller as a Creative Sovial 
Force.” In this address, Mr. Harcourt 
showed keen understanding, not merely 
ot merchandising methods, but of the 
Place and purpose of the book in the 
community. The bookseller and national 
advertising was considered by Wallis 
Howe, advertising manager of the At- 


lantic Monthly. Alfred Guerard of 


Arthur H. Chamberlain 
“The 


Stanford University spoke on 
Makers of Literature.” 

There are keynote addresses that fa'! 
to strike keynotes. Frederic Melcher, 
editor of Publisher’s Weekly, in his key- 
note speech to the convention set a high 
mark. Emphasis was placed by Mr. Mel- 
cher on the fact that books must reach 
the people. Said he, “without great audi- 
ences there can be no great literature.” 

The luncheon meetings were, in many 
respects, a most attractive feature. At 
the first luncheon, presided over by Paul 
Elder, the speakers included Gertrude 
Atherton, Ellis Meyers and former 
Governor Friend W. Richardson. Mrs. 
Atherton, characterized as one of the 
greatest of novelists, developed for the 
audience the theme of her most recent 
book, based on the Aeneid, upon which 
she is now at work. Peter B. Kyne spoke 
in his usual dynamic fashion. Mr. Kvne 
is a native son and San Franciscan. His 
next novel will be on the subject of 
“Riparian Rights.” A feature of the 
the meeting was the music offered by 
Scott Elder and Paul Elder, Jr., tal- 
ented sons of Mr. Paul Elder, violin and 
cello, assisted by Mr. Robert Kaufman 
at the piano. It is interesting to note 
that Miss Pauline Elder, daughter of 
the presiding officer, is a distinguished 
pianist. 

John Howell of San Francisco pre- 
sided at Tuesday’s luncheon and pre- 
sented the speakers,—Honorable Gerald 
Campbell, British Consul-General at 
San Francisco; Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
and James Swinnerton. Mr. Campbell 
has rare ability as an after-dinner 
speaker. Ruth Comfort Mitchell de- 
lighted the audience with her gracious 
words. Mr. Swinnerton told of some of 
his most interesting experiences. Musi- 
cal selections were by Dean Donaldson. 

Speakers presented by Howard M. 
Boys of the Methodist Book Concern, 





When it is realized that 18 per 
cent of all books published in the 
United States are sold in Cali- 
fornia, it is easy to understand 
why there should be a Western 
Division of the American Book- 
sellers Association. That a meet- 
ing of the nature of the one re- 
cently held in San Francisco 
should be a success is not difficult 
to understand. 

If reading makes for culture 
and intelligence and progress, the 
West is making her contribution 
to the national welfare. 











presiding at Wednesday’s meeting were 
Dr. Will Howe of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, who showed a splendid grasp of 
the literary field; Harr Wagner, San 
Francisco publisher and author, and 
member of the Advisory Board, League 
of Western Writers; Ella Sterling Mig- 
hels (Aurora Esmeralda), author of 
“The Story of the Files’; and Miss 
Imogard Richards. Mr. Harry Robert- 
son, son of A. M. Robertson, demon- 
strated high ability in vocal selections. 

At Thursday’s luncheon, Mr. Eugene 
Sommer presided. The speakers includ- 
ed Sara Bard Field, Dr. B. H. Leh- 
man, IT. K. Whipple, Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood, with musical selections by 
Wymond Garthwaite. Sara Bard Field 
made a plea for poetry, urging the book- 
sellers to promote good poetry even 
though a campaign of education is neces- 
sary to develop appreciation. Dr. Leh- 
man of the University of California, 
made the interesting point that to too 
great an extent in the past, many “best 
sellers” were books read largely to pro- 
mote table conversation. We are reach- 
ing the point where, more and more, 
reading is for the purpose of developing 
the inner self. Charles Erskine Scott 
Wood, the author of “Heavenly Dis- 
course,” with a strong underlying vein 
of humor and philosophy, advised 
against the many forms of censorship 
now in vogue, and showed how adjust- 
ments will come about naturally rather 
than through coercion. 

The Round Table discussions in- 
cluded the following: Large City Group 
with J. E. Erickson, Seattle, chairman; 
Small City Group, Robert Osborne, 
Santa Barbara, chairman; Religious 
Group, Parker C. Palmer, Los Angeles, 
chairman; College Group, E. V. Mac- 
rae, Seattle, chairman; Department 
Store Group, P. E. Kubel, Los Angeles, 
chairman; Circulating Library Group, 
Miss Elmina Kelly, San Francisco, 
chairman; ‘Traveling Men Group, 
James D. Blake, San Francisco, chair- 
man. 

A special feature of the convention 
were the exhibits. Forty-eight publishing 
houses had books on display at the Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel, and eight at the 
Palace Hotel. These exhibits were in 
charge of representatives, either from 
the eastern houses or the local offices. 
In addition there was a general dis- 
play of the “Fifty Books of the Year” 
as chosen by the American Institute of 
the Graphic Arts, and shown through 
the courtesy of the Stanford University 
Press. Of peculiar interest was the loan 
exhibit of private press books through 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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ANNIBAL, famous as the place 
H where Mark Twain spent his 
boyhobd days, is situated in 
Northern Missouri, on the banks of the 
Mississippi River. The main street is 
broad and well paved. The stores are 
well built and possess most attractive 
window displays. We visited the old 
house in which ‘Twain was raised. It is 
a two-story frame building. On the 
ground floor are three rooms. The room 
facing the street contains many interest- 
ing articles. We saw Twain’s old-fash- 
ioned typewriter, his old chair and his 
stool. On the wall were many photo- 
graphs of the humorist taken in various 
attitudes. In one of these Mark Twain 
was sitting on the veranda in his slip- 
pers. He is gazing off into space while 
a little cat is playing withh the rungs 
of his chair. Albert Paine snapped this 
picture without Twain’s knowledge and 
it was not published until after his 
death. The pilot’s license for a Missis- 
sippi pilot, dated 1859, was hanging up 
in a frame. There was also an interest- 
ing letter written by Twain in which 
he advised a correspondent who inquired 
about family history to ask Bryan Cle- 
mens, who lived on Washington ave- 
nue, St. Louis. 

Just around the corner from Twain’s 
home is a pedestal which contains sta- 
tues of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn. The statues are almost life size 
and are exceedingly well executed. Tom 
is holding a fishing rod and Huck is 
holding a can of worms. The monument 
stands just at the end of one of Hanni- 
bal’s principal streets. 

We then crossed to the southern sec- 
tion of the town and after going by 
some factories and along the river for a 
short space we arrived at the entrance 
to Tom Sawyer’s cave. It is approached 
by a doorway in the side of a hill. A 
number of lighted lanterns were grouped 
about the lattice door which formed the 
entrance. A guide took us through for 
the price of 50 cents each. As we entered 
the cave from the warm afternoon air 
we found the atmosphere extremely cool. 
The cave, of course, was pitch dark and 
a lantern was absolutely necessary. It is 
marvelous with what ease the guide 
leads us through the most intricate and 
gloomy passages, never hesitating for a 
single second. He told us that a new 
cave just as large as this one had been 
discovered recently. The cave has been 
entirely formed by the work of under- 
ground water, and many of the stones 
have most fantastic shapes. Some of them 
resemble the faces of Indians, others 
appear to be small cats lying down, and 


Becky Thatcher—Personal Reminiscences 


By Cyril Clemens 


on the roof of one cavern a perfect pair 
of eyes was formed by two holes in the 
stone lying close together. At the end 
to several passages we were shown stal- 
agmites and stalactites. The floor of the 
entire cave was made of beaten clay. 

The guide was a pleasant, well-in- 
formed chap, He said that his family 
had owned the cave for over 30 years. 
They have about 4000 visitors annually. 
There was a young man whom I talked 
to who stays there without salary. He 
loves the cave because of his fondness 
for “Tom Sawyer.” So day after day 
he shows people through and has a 
chance to talk about this wonderful cave 
of “Tom Sawyer.” 

After this we directed our steps to 
Mount Pleasant Park. This is a mag- 
nificently situated park on a high bluff 
overlooking the Mississippi River. You 
look down a steep drop of approximately 
800 feet to the river winding below. 
This highest point was the place chosen 
by the State of Missouri to erect a monu- 
ment to Mark Twain, its most illus- 
trious author. A bronze statue of a 
striking likeness rests on a fine granite 
base, which bears this inscription: 


1835 S. L, CLEMENS 1910 
His Religion Was Humanity 
and a Whole World 
Mourned for Him When He Died 
Erected by the State 
of Missouri 


1913 


Standing in front of this monument 
one obtains a matchless panorama of the 
surrounding country, including a long 
stretch of the river. This beautiful park 
was given to Hannibal by one of her 
wealthiest citizens, W. J. Pettibone. 

In reading ‘““Tom Sawyer” who does 
not love Becky Thatcher? She is one 
of the most charming heroines in fiction. 
We all remember the time that Tom 
first saw Becky go into her home and 
he stood at the gate and did no end of 
tricks in order to attract the girl’s atten- 
tion, After a while Becky’s mother is 
obliged to come on the veranda and send 
the boy away. We also recall the time 
Becky drew a cartoon of the teacher on 
the blackboard. When she came in, not 
unnaturally, the teacher wanted to dis- 
cover who had made the picture. Poor 
Becky sat in fear and trembling not 
knowing what to do. Then Tom, with 
much gallantry, said that he was the 
guilty-one and received the chastisement. 

So after re-reading this inimitable 
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novel to refresh myself, I made a pil- 
grimage to Hannibal. About five o’clock, 
I set out to find the home of Judge 
Frazier, whose mother is the famous 
Becky Thatcher. The drive was a plea- 
sant one on good roads through country 
rejoicing in a plentiful harvest of wheat 
and corn. 

As I approached the old fashioned 
yellow brick house it took my fancy, 
lying as it did surrounded on the out- 
side by a bordering of wheat fields sway- 
ing with a gentle motion, and on the 
inside by a narrow circle of green lawn 
punctuated here and there by magnifi- 
cent trees in groups or singly. 

As I traversed the stretch of soft 
grass which lay between the front gate 
and the porch my advent disturbed a 
group of guineas who went cackling 
away with considerable commotion. The 
door was opened by an elderly lady, who 
wore a pretty calico apron. She proved 
to be Becky Thatcher’s daughter-in-law, 
and she took me in to see her mother. 

Mrs. Frazier was a charming lady 
with white hair and a most sweet smile. 
She wore spectacles and her hand 
trembled slightly. Her hair was brushed 
back tight and was parted in the center. 
A pretty lace collar was fastened by a 
large. round cameo brooch. She looked 
as though she had stepped out of an old 
daguerrotype. I was asked to sit in a 
small rocker by the side of Becky. It 
was indeed a wonderful honor and I 
appreciated it. After a few common- 
places I told her that I had just been to 
the Mark Twain Cave. In reply she 
said: 

“You know Sam and I were never 
lost in the Cave. I was never in there 
without a guide.” 

Readers of “Tom Sawyer” will recall 
how Tom and Becky went on a picnic 
with other children and lost themselves 
in the Cave. 

I next told her that when my father, 
J. R. Clemens, was ill in London of 
pneumonia, the report got abroad that 
S. L. Clemens himself was dying. A 
young correspondent was sent to the 
Clemens residence to make inquiries. 
Mark Twain answered the door him- 
self. The poor reporter was astonished 
and asked the author what he should 
cable to his New York paper. Twain 
replied : 

“Tell them that the report of my 
death is greatly exaggerated.” 

Becky Thatcher smiled at this anec- 
dote and remarked: 

“It sounds exactly like Mark.” 

The reminiscent smile which played 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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Mexico: Yesterday and Today 





HE tierra caliente is a region 
T wie the rainfall averages 100 

inches per annum; where the 
tropic warmth of the sunshine calls to 
life myriad forms of beauty that are 
strange and wonderful to dwellers of 
the Northern clime; where the nights 
haunt one ever after with 
memories of moonlight 


AT WORK AND AT PLAY 


By Torrey Connor 


spent in delving in the muck of the 
underground for the pittance that barely 
kept himself and family alive—the miner. 

It would seem that the mineral wealth 
of Mexico would never become ex- 





splendors and the tinkle of 
stringed instruments, faintly 
heard as the echo of a 
dream. 

The days, as any and all 
who are bound by fetters 
of peonage would attest, 
are ruled by the God of 
Labor. 

It is from the “hot lands” 
that much of the wealth 
of Mexico is produced. At 
an altitude of from 200 to 
500 feet from the foothills 
of the Corderillas, the Cas- 
tilloa elastica flourishes 
luxuriantly, the rubber belt 
extending thence to the low 
plains of the coast. Other 








harvests as golden are 
gleaned from the coffee fin- 
cas, from groves of tropical 
fruits, from forests of val- 
uable cabinet woods—to enumerate a 
few of the sources of wealth south of the 
“sweat-line.”’ But to the man behind the 
plow, the laborer, comes but a pittance 
of that which he earns; for the labor 
unions, which look after the interests of 
the individual, as yet function only in 
populous centers of the Republic. 

When Cortez conquered Mexico he 
virtually made slaves of the people. Since 
the beginning of the world, the strongest 
have ruled by the right of might; and 
so, from the descendants of a vanquished 
race, came a people born to the slavery 
of toil without adequate recompense— 
the burden-bearers. From the great haci- 
endas of the north to the tierra caliente 
of the south, the man behind the plow, 
the producer, had no spot which he could 
call his own. He worked early and late 
in the rice, cotton, corn, cane and to- 
bacco fields; he set out and cared for 
the coffee trees, the rubber trees, brav- 
ing the deadly fever that lurks in the 
hot lands, and other ills. To what end? 
That he might keep body and soul to- 
gether or until, at the last, he was cast 
into the common trench—for even man’s 
allotted “six feet of earth” was denied him. 


So with the man whose days were 





At the Washing Stones. 


hausted; new strikes, bidding fair to 
rival the riches of El Dorado; the open- 
ing of old mines worked in the fifteenth 
century, and the installing of modern 
machinery, have placed the Republic 
third in the list of silver-producing coun- 
tries of the world. 

Follow the ore car into the tunnel of 
the average Mexican mine. The man 
who walks beside the mule—the motor 
power of the car—has lighted a torch; 











Music and Moonlight 







its flickering light but dimly reveals the 
walls, adrip with moisture, and the un- 
even ground, where black pools of water 
form with the constant seepage of mois- 
ture overhead. Two thousand feet from 
the mouth of the tunnel, and the work- 
ing shaft is reached. Down, down— 


three, four, five hundred 
feet! Somewhere above—it 
might be in another world 
—the sun is shining, the 
birds sing and the flowers 
are blooming. 

These gnomes of dark- 
ness, working by pin-points 
of light, are mere machines. 
They are realms removed 
from “the rift of dawn, the 
reddening of the rose.” 
You think: 

“This creature is as much 
a machine as is the thing 
of metal run by steam, 
which brings the ore-filled 
bucket up the incline shaft 
from the lower level.” 

Stripped to the waist- 
cloth, glistening with per- 
spiration from head to 
heels, he gropes with pick 
and shovel in the bowels 
of the earth for the wage 
that supplies the corn for his daily 
tortillas, and keeps the charcoal under 
the pot. 

But save your pity; you shall learn, 
presently, that he can play as well 
as work. 

It was so—even in the old days—with 
the toiler on the great hacienda, an es- 
tate comprising 50,000 to 75,000 acres, 
and which required a small army of 200 
peons, or more, to keep it in running 
order. On a daily wage of fifty cents, 
perhaps less, he provided—if lack of all 
things but the barest necessities can be 
so designated—food and raiment for 
himself and family. A part of this mea- 
ger wage was issued in the form of credit 
slips on the hacienda’s supply store; and 
if an unscrupulous storekeeper cheated 
the peon by means of false weights, or 
tried to victimize him with fourth-rate 
goods at first-class prices, the humble 
toiler had no redress. 

And there was always a long “ac- 
count” against his name. Usually, it was 
hopeless to think of “squaring” himself 
and gaining his freedom, for the Mex- 
ican is by nature happy-go-lucky—the 
most improvident creature on earth. It 
was no uncommon thing for such an 
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account to descend from father to son. 
There could be no evading of the debt, 
and the peon knew it. He, therefore, 
crouched under the lash of necessity, 
took his small wages uncomplainingly ; 
while the jail, looming ahead of him, 
and the rurales following on his trail, 
did he try to es- 
cape, inclined him 


ten fruit at the bull-fighters, accord- 
ing to the fortunes of war. 

Lacking this diversion, there is always 
a cock fight within walking distance; 
and somewhere on the way a pulquearia, 
where, for the small sum of five cents, 
he may drink enough pulque to enable 
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gambling booth, gaily decorated with 
Chinese lanterns, many-colored, and 
greenery; for small sums ranging from 
five cents, upward, he may woo the star- 
eyed goddess, Luck. And there is the 
market-place, teeming with life and rich 
in bargains. It is there that Juan can 

get the bright 

*kerchief for his 





to walk—so far 
as his nature per- 
mitted — “the 
straight and nar- 
row way.” 

But given an 
adobe hut of one 
room for a home, 
with a floor of 
trodden earth for 
a bed and grim 
want for a pillow, 
or a jacal of cane 
sticks, set up- 
right and thatch- 
ed with palm 
leaves, and still 
Juan and Juanita 
managed to get a 
great deal out of 
life. One ques- 
tions whether 
Today, with its 
doors swinging 
wide to opportu- 
nities undreamed-of in the ambitionless 
Yesterday, will bring greater capacity 
for enjoyment to the submerged; having 
no conception of any other existence, the 
“slave of the wheel of labor’ made the 
most of his small enjoyments. Oppor- 
tunities bring responsibilities. The days 
of peonage are passing. Education will 
promote thinking on the part of the up- 
and-coming generation. What then? 


Now to see the brighter side of the 
shield : 

When the day’s work is done, the 
laborer brings out his rude, home-made 
bandolin and hies to the house of an 
amigo. Soon the twang of the instru- 
ment is heard, and the sound of laugh- 
ter or singing; or perhaps the shuffle of 
sandaled feet on the dirt floor. It may 
be that he is a novio—any lad who has 
reached the advanced age of fourteen 
years is sure to have a sweetheart, if, 
indeed, he is not already married. So to 
the trysting-place he goes; and there is 
billing and cooing, with only the night 
winds to bear tales. 

On Sunday, should he be within reach 
of a bull fight, he pawns the zarape that 
covers him by day and beds him at night, 
the machete that is his weapon of defense 
and pruning blade in one; and with the 
price of admission in his hand, he goes 
gaily to the plaza de toros. Here, on the 
“sun side,” he passes the time in shout- 
ing “Bravo toro!””—or in throwing rot- 





neck — the ’ker- 
chief that will] 
make him the 
Mexican equiva- 
lent of ‘‘hot 
sport,” when he 
wears it to the 
baile. If good for- 
tune attends his 
venture at the 
gambling booth, 
he may add a new 
sombrero to his 
outfit. Such an 
one, bedecked 
with gaudy tinsel, 
he can get for the 
price of two days’ 
work. 

It is the place 
to meet one’s 
friends, too, the 





Scene During the Season of the Coffee Harvest. 


him to forget the sweetheart who jilted 
him, or the friend who cheated him in 
a game of chance. 

On feast days, which occur with 
amazing frequency in Mexico, the lab- 
orer develops an ailment: “Un poco cal- 
intura, sefior’—a touch of the fever. 
The grain may be ripe for the harvest; 
the coffee crop ungathered; the mill at 
the mine standing idle for lack of oper- 
atives. It is all one with Juan and Juan- 
ita. They will lose nothing, for they 
have nothing to lose. She leaves her task 
at the washing stones; off they go, hand 
in hand. 

At the neighboring village there is a 

















Juan Goes to Market. 


market. Hither 
come the buyer 
and the seller. 
There is much chaffering over the small 
purchases, and much retelling of all that 
has happened since last market day. 

“The administrador has discharged 
Manuel.” 

“But why?” 

“Breakfast was late.” 

“Why was breakfast late?” 

“Manuel had beaten his esposa, who 
is also the cook.” 

“But it would not interfere with her 
usefulness as a cook.” 

“So he pointed out. He made no loud 
noise, no escandalo in the discharge of 
his marital duties. It is indeed strange 
that the administrador does not recog- 
nize the fact that at all times a man 
must maintain his right as head of his 
household. Beside, he did not beat her 
with his fist, but with the flat of his 
machete.” 

* * * * * . 

For those who would brave the un- 
deniable drawbacks that attend pioneer- 
ing in a foreign country, who would 
seek their fortunes in this Land of Op- 
portunity, these are among the rules and 
regulations set down for their guidance: 

“An alien who belongs to a Mexican 
corporation owning land or water, oF 
holding concessions for operating mines, 
waters or fuel, must sign an agreement 
that he considers himself a “National 
in regard to his property rights. In this, 
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A Visit to Mark Twain’s Country 


(Continued from April Issue) 


BOUT twenty years ago Joe 
A Goodman and other biograph- 

ers called upon Gillis. He 
found Paine a most agreeable man, 
but thought that he had made cer- 
tain minor mistakes in his biography of 
Twain. For one thing Paine states that 
Bill’s brother Jim was the original of 
Bret Harte’s “Truthful James.” The 
man Harte really had in mind was James 
Townsend who had the reputation of 
being the biggest liar on the Pacific 
Coast. Townsend was given to telling 
the most extraordinary stories ever heard 
from the lips of man. If the listener 
ever expressed surprise at a discrepancy 
in one of his stories, Townsend would 
explain the difficulty by telling a story 
ten times more unlikely than the first 
one—if there were possible. He told one 
wonderful yarn of how he was shot by 
by a large cannon on an isle inhabited 
only by Amazons. The Amazons im- 
mediately began to fight over Townsend. 
Finally he had to marry all of them. 
Then on account of the many varieties 
of cooking which he had to eat he fell 
ill and before long became so thin that 
he had to weight himself to the ground 
with a large stone. 

Gillis also stated that when Sam Cle- 
mens went to Angel’s Camp, he (Gillis) 
too was busy and could not go with him. 
The man who told the jumping frog 
story was Bill Coon, an ex-Mississippi 
River pilot. Gillis says that this man 
had a story of a frog jumping that had 
taken place in Arkansas. The frogs 
were named Henry Clay and James K. 
Polk. Their owners were darkies; and 
during the absence of one of the darkies 
the other filled his rival’s frog with small 
pebbles. This story is extremely inter- 
esting as being possibly the origin of the 
famous jumping frog. 

Mr. Gillis is now busy writing a new 
book of memoirs, Several years ago he 
published a pamphlet, “Steve Gillis and 
Mark Twain,” which gave an excellent 
account of the early days, and of the 
friendship of the Gillis family with 
Mark Twain. Mr. Gillis took us in 
his orchard, and gave us some splendid 
Juicy peaches and excellent black mis- 
sion figs. 

We returned to Angel’s Camp, and 
attended a most interesting dinner given 
by the Angel’s Boosters, where plans 
Were discussed for a Mark ‘Twain 
Memorial and Pageant. Angel’s Camp 
is to be the scene of the next jumping 
frog contest to be held in the spring of 
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The early inhabitants of the Mother 


By Cyril Clemens 


Lode came from all parts of the East. 
The first child, Elsie Tibbits, was not 
born until after Columbia had become 
a thriving community with over 50,000 
inhabitants. So in the graveyard at 
Angel’s, one is not surprised to find the 
following inscriptions: 


COL. ISAAC BIRDGORE 
BORN IN TENN. JULY 2, 1812 
DIED AUG. 26, 1868 


and another with a typical Yankee name: 
PHINIES S. TAPPER 

BORN IN CANADA DEC. 2, 1806 
DIED MARCH 2, 1871 


and this one: 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
JAMES NEWMAN 
DIED JUNE 30th 
AGED 38 YEARS 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


These inscriptions show plainly how 
all the early settlers came across the 
plains in the search for gold. What a 
host of pictures does not the name of 
Col. Isaac Birdgore conjure up. With- 
out a doubt he left his broad acres, his 
large rambling white house and his 
numerous slaves in Tennessee to follow 
a bitter and stubborn trail across the 
wilderness to obtain immense wealth in 
the gold fields. No one knows how well 
or ill he succeeded. Certain it is that 
he lies buried in the heart of the gold 
country. 

With no little regret did we leave 
Angel’s, The peace and serenity of the 
town nestled amongst the gentle hills, 
the quaint and charming streets and 
houses, and the pleasant hospitality of 
the good natured inhabitants had won 
us completely. 

On the way out of Angel’s we paid a 
call on an old gentleman, Mr. George 
H. Carlow, who witnessed the first 
jumping frog contest held at Angel’s in 
1863. There was little for the men to 
do after they had tired of the saloons 
and gambling halls, so they were given 
to watching an old cistern in the town 
where many frogs lived. According to 
Mr. Carlow the original jumping match 
was between two frogs taken out of this 
pond and owned by Jim Smiley and 
Jimmy Ludrum. 

When Sam Clemens lectured at the 
old theatre, Carlow, then a boy, played 
the snare drum. The signs read: 

“Sam is a man known to have a very 
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large nose, and any one having a larger 
or longer one can enter the hall free. 
Seat tickets $5. Standing room $2.50.” 
Last year Mr. Carlow’s son Benjamin 
Carlow, had charge of the “Jumping 
Frog Jubilee.” 

Some fifteen miles from Angel’s Camp 
is Columbia situated in Tuolumme 
County. Columbia is now best known 
for its excellent marble quarry, but it 
was once famed up and down the coun- 
try as a great gold mining center. The 
main street is wide, shady and lined on 
either side by the quaintest of houses, 
most of which were built in the early 
fifties. There is a small fire engine 
house which contains two very old en- 
gines still used by the fire department. 
One built in Boston in 1852, was in- 
tended for use in one of the French 
Islands in the Pacific, but the deal fall- 
ing through it was sent to Columbia and 
has been in continual service ever since. 
The other old engine was used on the 
streets of San Francisco in 1855, and 
later was sent to Columbia. Each en- 
gine had a bright portrait painted on its 
boiler and extensive brass trimmings 
which, when furbished up, must have 
been as dazzling as the fire the depart- 
ment went to put out. 

The sheriff’s office was another place 
of great interest. It contained no end 
of fascinating mementoes of the early 
days. In one glass case stood an old pair 
of scales used for measuring the gold 
brought in by the miners; there many 
different kinds of old six-shooters were 
on display, and long murderous-looking 
knives. 

The walls were covered with memen- 
toes of the pony express days. They had 
framed one of the old cloth bags, which 
were used to carry gold and silver. It 
had been secured by string which was 
fixed down by red sealing wax. An 
interesting photograph was taken of the 
town during the gold rush. Another 
was a group of old men taken in 1891. 
Among the number was Bill Gillis and 
Dick Stoker. One was just barely able 
to recognize Bill Gillis in his younger 
days. The gentlemen in charge showed 
me many relics too numerous to men- 
tion. His father had left him several 
old fare books for the stages. The names 
of the passengers were all entered, and 
the amount they had paid for going from 
one town to another. From Columbia 
to Angel’s, a distance of approximately 
ten miles, it cost $2.50, to San Andreas, 
nineteen miles away, it cost $4.00; and 
to Mokelumne Hill, eight miles further 
than San Andreas, it cost $5. 
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The last agent to represent Wells 
Fargo Express Company lived next door. 
During the heyday of the mining rush 
the town was kept up by the going and 
coming of the expresses. This old ex- 
press office was situated just at the turn 
of the road, where the coaches would 
gallop up and deposit their load of gold, 
considered by many far more precious 
than its human freight. The old coach- 
ing days in the West were even more 
romantic than those described 
for us in Dickens’ Pickwick 
Papers. 

The express office con- 
tained a huge nugget of gold 
worth $3000. It was dis- 
covered and brought in by 
a man working for $3 a day. 
Indeed an honest man. In 
one corner of the room was 
a quaint old desk which 
contained the records of the 
various shipments, both 
freight and passenger, made 
by the company. There were 
also many interesting Wells 
Fargo checks—now so much 
prized by collectors of west- 
ern lore. 

The country around Col- 
umbia shows the effect of the 
gold digging. That field 
after field has been gone 
over is evident from the piles 
and piles of pebbles, stones 
and even rocks left in their 
wake. During the days of its 
boom, Columbia had a popu- 
lation of over 50,000. Now 
it has scarcely 500. All is 
practically deserted. It is 
easy to imagine how once 
the coach rattled through the 
streets to the awe of the 
populace. Now an old farm- 
ers automobile slowly jogs 
into town. As one _ looks 
down the main street of the 
town and thought of the 
crowds of people who 
walked it once, words from 
Master’s poem come to mind: 
“All are dead now and sleeping on the 

hill.” 

So we left Columbia musing much on 
its former glories. In an open field some 
distance from the town we noticed a 
tiny brick house; on its side was a large 
sign which read: 


DO NOT APPROACH— 
EXPLOSIVES 


The road now went through many 
an arroyo, or small canyon. The small 


animals to be found throughout the 
Mother Lode are ground and tree squir- 
rels, chipmunks, rabbits, and higher up in 
the Mother Lode are to be found deer. 





The mining camp used to be pestered 
with an animal called the pack-rat. 
These were very much like the ordinary 
rat, except that they had the habit of 
stealing everything they could lay their 
paws on. They would carry away shoes, 
knives and spoons, and hats and caps. 
These could only be recovered if their 
hiding places were located. So the human 
sneak thieves of the West would always 
be called pack-rats. 


JACKASS HILL 
By Harry T. FEE 


SAT on the hill where Mark sat, 
I stood by the stream with Bret. 
Told and retold were the dreams of old 
Where glamour lingers yet. 
Beyond was old Table Mountain, 
Rife with romance’s thrill. 
And ghosts amassed from the golden past, 
Stalked by me on Jackass Hill. 


Below lay the cabins of Jimtown 
A glow in another day. 

And I saw the crowd which the time allowed— 
Ah Sin and his pals at play. 

The old creek down by the willows 
With water now scarce was damp, 

But I viewed it, the stream of the artist’s dream, 
And “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 


They are gone, and the passing eons 
Their newer schemes have planned, 
Yet still the theme of their golden dream 
Is stamped on my native land. 

In the old red dust of the hill sides, 
Their treasures still stand apart, 

And I Mark the Twain in my dreaming 
And I keep their tryst in my Harte. 


There are many steep grades to be 
negotiated when traveling in the Mother 
Lode. We passed not a few trucks laden 
with excellent pine logs already dressed 
for the market. These trucks are obliged 
to go rather slowly, but even so we were 
not prepared to see a truck driver actual- 
ly reading a newspaper which he had 
spread out on his wheel as he was going 
along. 

Lately there was a large forest fire in 
many of the cedars were so badly scorched 
the country around Angel’s, and much 
of the land was burnt to a cinder, all 
the sage brush, hay and timothy and 
that without doubt they will die. Some 
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blame the starting of this fire on the 
cattlemen whose horses are always pas- 
tured far away in the mountains during 
the summer time. Certain natives con- 
tend that the cattlemen start the fire 
so that all the underbrush will be burnt 
and better grazing result next spring. 

The old Faro Banks were the great 
banking institutions of the Mother Lode. 
At one time there were no less than 143 
such banks in the vicinity of Columbia. 

Considering the great 
number of people and the 
large amount of wealth, the 
water rates in the early days 
were reasonable enough; the 
following are rates for one 
day: 

1 Stream of 12 inches..$3.00 
1 Stream of 18 inches... 4.00 
1 Stream of 21 inches... 4.50 
1 Stream of 24 inches.. 5.50 

A short while ago the 
daughter of Bret Harte, 
Miss Elsie Harte who lives 
in London, visited these re- 
gions. She came to see about 
having some movies made 
from her father’s stories. It 
would be a marvelous thing 
to have “The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp” or “The Out- 
casts of Poker Flat” reacted 
in the original country in 
which they were set by Bret 
Harte. 

As has already been re- 
marked, Wells Fargo Com- 
pany played an important 
part in the development of 
this country. They were es- 
tablished very early, their 
office in Columbia, for in- 
stance, dated from the year 
1853. They carried both pas- 
sengers and freight and also 
engaged in the banking bus- 
iness. 

The largest town in the 
Mother Lode region is So- 
nora, situated in Tuolumme 
County. Sonora is an attrac- 
tive well laid-out town of 
considerable commercial importance. 
Around Sonora the hills are more gently 
sloping, and the numerous stone fences 
reminds one of New England. The 
stones and large pebbles have all been 
taken out of the fields to make possible 
the raising of oats and timothy. This 1s 
a great cattle country and very fine cat- 
tle are to be seen grazing on the hill- 
sides. They appear to be unusually fat, 
well-fed and vigorous and the milk 
which they yield is excellent. 

The summers in this locality are apt 
to be rather warm, and the hills in the 
distance are hidden by the heat mist. 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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Solving the Farm Labor Problem in California 


OST of the wealth of California 
Mi: due to agriculture. According 

to a recent survey, the annual 
soil crops of the State have a present 
value of $453,627,000. As some of the 
component items entering into this vast 
total may be mentioned the citrus indus- 
try, with a value of 
$101,700,000; the 
grape crop, which 
returned $54,545,- 
000 to the growers; 


Colonel Edward L. Munson, M. D. 


age of California crops is perishable. In a 
recent year such perishable products rep- 
resented a shipment of 240,000 carloads. 

The above factors impose very definite 
and often relatively brief time - limits 


CARLOT SHIPMENTS BY MONTHS 1926 
ALL FRUITS & VEGETABLES — CALIFORNIA 


Under such conditions, if sufficient 
casual labor does not, by itself, drift into 
a locality at the time required, it is evi- 
dent that crops will be lost, in whole or 
part, by inability to market them. No 
one knows the aggregate of such losses 
for the whole of California. Certainly it 

is a tremendous eco- 
nomic waste. But for 
the San Joaquin val- 
ley alone the Agri- 
cultural Labor Bu- 





fresh vegetables, 


Total -State 


Northern District 


reau there estimated 





which yielded $60,- 
233,000 ; and canned 


that, in 1925, its 
crop loss directly due 








fruits and vegetables 


that brought $114,- 


to labor shortage to- 
taled about three- 








632,000. 

The above repre- 
sents the product of 
136,413 farms, of 
which 100,000 had 
less than 100 acres 
each, and 85,000 had 
less than 40 acres. 
Such small farms, in 
order to yield ade- 
quate return, must 
be handled inten- 
sively in specialized 








quarters of a million 
dollars. 





When we consider 
the agricultural cal- 
endar of the State, 





it will be seen that 
California largely 

















escapes the deaden- 
ing hand of winter. 
Aside from cultiva- 
tion, harvests of ma- 
jor crops somewhere 
occur in every month 





crops. From the 


of the year. Com- 





small size of these 


Central District 


Southern District 


pared with the rest 








farms the majority 
of them are one-man 
affairs for most of 
the year; but may 
need ten, twenty, or 
even thirty workers 
for brief periods in 





of the country, this 
creates a labor prob- 





lem for California 
that is unique. 





The following 
shows the succession 








the harvest season. 
Outstanding fea- 


of harvest peaks for 
major crops: Janu- 








tures of California 
agriculture are its 


ary, oranges. Febru- 
ary, oranges; lettuce. 
March, oranges; let- 








diversification, its 
specialization, its 





sequence of crops 
throughout the year, 
and the perishability 
of many of these 
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tuce; asparagus. 

April, asparagus. 

May, asparagus; 
cherries; apricots; 

» >v 

3 . cantaloupes. June, 

lemons ;cantaloupes ; 








crops. 

_As to diversifica- 
tion, California has 
nearly 200 soil crops 
that are commercial successes. Due to lo- 
cal differences of climate, many of these 
crops are highly specialized. Vast districts 
are given over to the production of single 
crops, maturing at the same period. Some 
crops, somewhere in California, are need- 
ing harvest every week in the year. This 
means a peak of labor requirements for 
each crop in any given locality ; likewise a 
Succession of labor peaks for all crops 
frown within the State. A high percent- 


Tatted F Beta Department of Agriculture 


within which there is correspondingly 
urgent demand for labor. But since local 
labor is almost never enough to meet 
peak demands, it is necessary to draw on 
outside sources, After the crop has been 
gathered, the need for outside assistance 
largely or entirely disappears. The result 
is that a large part of California farm 
labor is forced into a condition of itiner- 
ancy in which it drifts from crop to crop 
almost, if not quite, throughout the year. 


Prepared by Research Deportment 
California Development Association 


apricots; melons; 
grapes. July, peach- 
es; grapes; pears; 
apricots ; onions. Au- 
gust, peaches; potatoes; grapes; early ap- 
ples. September, grapes; tomatoes; wal- 
nuts; prunes; cotton. October, prunes; 
grapes; walnuts; tomatoes; cotton; 
beans; sugar beets. November, grapes; 
oranges. December, oranges; lettuce; 
celery; cauliflower. 

Many of these crops run over more 
months than are specified above, accord- 
ing to districts and variety of product. 
The harvest period for all kinds of 
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grapes, with an export of 73,000 car- 
loads, runs from June to November. 
Oranges and lemons, with a total of 
60,000 cars, are handled throughout the 
year. Lettuce, with 21,000 cars, is an 
all-year product. 

But agriculture, despite its greatness, 
is after all but one of the many indus- 
tries within the State that draw upon a 
common supply of labor. Naturally, it 
comes into more or less direct competi- 
tion with these others. This is undesir- 
able, for the economic interests of a 
community suffer if one industry unduly 
profits at the expense of another. Nor 
does labor itself benefit if the wages of a 
few are raised by seasonal competition 
while hap-hazard methods of distribu- 
tion leave others unemployed. The farm 
labor problem needs therefore to be 
solved with fair consideration for other 
industries. Labor seeks employment 
which for the time being pays the best 
wages. Doubtless this, for example, has 
its effect upon the unskilled labor of 
railroads, with its reported annual turn- 
over of 300 per cent. Transportation 
facilities within the State are thus put to 
industrial disadvantage during the very 
periods when they have the greatest 
amount of crops to move. 

The farm labor problem presents 
many ramifications and phases. Roughly, 
the latter may be divided into the eco- 
nomic and the sociological. Setting aside 
the wages element as outside the present 
discussion, the economic factor resolves 
itself into the sufficiency of labor, its 
procurement, and its distribution. 

Is there really a numerical shortage 
of casual farm labor in California? Or 
is the deficiency only locally apparent, 
and because the full amount of man- 
power actually available in the State is 
not fully utilized ? 

The many farmers facing inability to 
get sufficient labor to harvest their crops 
will say there is not enough. And the 
Farm Labor Bureau of the San Joaquin 
valley, an area needing some 30,000 





casual workers, has reported that there 
is not enough. But such opinions are 
rendered only from local viewpoints. 
And, after all, labor that is idle in some 
other part of the State might as well be 
non-existent as far as local harvests are 
concerned. In fact, to have labor idle 
anywhere is worse than if it did not 
exist, for it imposes economic and sociol- 
ogic burdens on any community in 
which it is present. 

As far as he can, the California farmer 
uses mechanical devices to replace human 
labor. But in his diversified and special- 
ized agriculture there are many tasks for 
which machinery cannot be used. No one 
has yet devised machines that can pick 
apricots, select ripe cantaloupes, or cut 
and box grapes. Most of his crops can be 
harvested only by human hands. Since 
sufficient such hands are rarely available 
locally, they must be procured elsewhere. 
And the problem is further complicated 
by the fact that, to secure the labor 
needed, not only must agriculture com- 
pete with other industries but one soil 
crop must compete with others maturing 
about the same time—as is the case with 
the cotton fields and citrus orchards. 


But is it not possible that in the State 
there are local surplusages of labor? 
That defective distribution may have the 
same effect, so far as local districts are 
concerned, as deficiency? The following 
table, prepared by the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, throws considerable light 
on the matter. 


Employment and idleness, California 
casual labor (Labor requirements for 
year taken as 100 per cent). 


Months Employed Idle 
Jan. and Feb............... 10.9% 118% 
March and April........ 15.8% 6.9% 
May and June............ 20.8% 1.9% 
July and August........ 22.7% 0.0 
Sept. and Oct............. 18.2% 4.5% 
Nov. and Dee............. 116% 11.1% 




















A Group of Fruit Pickers 














The above figures indicate a general 
sufficiency of farm labor; and show that, 
for the year as a whole, such labor is idle 
about a third of its possible working 
time. Such idleness is economically 
wasteful to the community, and imposes 
serious financial loss on the laborer, who 
spends much of his savings in trying to 
find the next job. July and August are 
the only months in which the supply of 
labor seems not definitely equal to the 
demand—and here, too, its systematized 
distribution would doubtless go far to 
change aimless wanderings into agricul- 
tural man-power. 

The condition seems susceptible of 
material improvement by the application 
of ordinary business methods. The first 
step is to facilitate distribution to farm 
work of the local labor that wants it. 
Any remaining deficiency is a problem of 
outside procurement. This latter prob- 
lem, again, is perhaps not as great as 
supposed, and should present no insuper- 
able difficulties to any efficient organ- 
ization. 


Because of the extraordinary diversity 
and specialization of California crops, 
their harvesting offers highly varied em- 
ployment. There is obviously much light 
work, not beyond the physical capacity 
of elderly men, women and children; 
and the canneries offer much employ- 
ment in which deftness is more import- 
ant than physical strength. As a result, 
whole families migrate as units in the 
general movement of itinerant labor; al- 
most every member being able to con- 
tribute effort of material economic value. 
While the law does not permit children 
to work during school hours, school va- 
cations occur during the harvests of 
many crops, 

Racially, casual farm labor in Cali- 
fornia has come to include white Ameri- 
cans, Mexicans, negroes, Porto Ricans, 
Filipinos, and others. Of these, the Mex- 
icans now comprise the greatest com- 
ponent. In some instances, the nature of 
the crop itself influences the race of the 
laborers that handle it. “Stoop crops” 
that require much bending over, like 
picking strawberries or cutting aspara- 
gus, the white laborer finds particularly 
tiring and is unwilling to handle. Such 
crops naturally tend to fall to races like 
Orientals, accustomed to squat rather 
than sit. Crops harvested in high tem- 
peratures, as the melons of the Imperial 
Valley, fall also to labor that is native 
to hot climates. 

From the seasonal standpoint, most of 
the dark skinned casual labor works 
throughout the year, provided it can find 
a job. There is a considerable group °! 
white labor that engages in agricultura 
labor only for relatively brief periods. 

(Contiued on Page 151) 
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Novel Prize Contest Winners 


an author’s first work is his best. 

An unknown writer may produce 
a book or a story that will be appraised 
by critics as superior to a book by a 
recognized author. 

There was recently offered by a good 
friend of Overland Monthly, whose 
name is withheld, a cash prize of $200 
for the best novel as the work of any 
author who had not before published a 
novel. There was to be publicity for 
the novel winning second place and for 
the work of the author. Honorable men- 
tion was to be given in the case of a 
number of additional manuscripts. In the 
terms of the contests, it was necessary 
that the author have been a resident 
of California for a period of three years. 

In the judging, various points were 
to be given consideration: as, for ex- 
ample, in a total of 10 points, basic 
theme was rated as 1 point; literary 
quality, 3 points; presentation and sus- 
tained interest, 314; western back- 
ground %4; characterization 1 point; 
and club membership 1 point. While 
the contestants were to be Californians, 
the story might be laid in any part of the 
country included in the territory cov- 
ered by the League of Western Writ- 
ers; namely, the 11 Western States, 
Western Canada, the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, Alaska, and Mexico. The 1 point 
offered for club membership included 
the California Writers’ Club, Califor- 
nia membership in the League of 
Western Writers, California Branch 
League of American Pen Women, Pa- 
cific Coast Women’s Press Association, 
Press Club of San Francisco, and 
Women’s Press Club of Los Angeles. 

NNA BLAKE MEZQUIDA, the 

winner of the first prize, is a well 
known writer of short stories, these 
having appeared in 
leading American 
magazines, as well 
as in British pub- 
lications. She will 
be recognized as 
the author of such 
short stories as: 
‘“‘Tudge Not’’; 
“Smiling Char- 
ley,” said to be one 
of the best China- 
town stories ever 
published; ‘“Danc- 
: ing Feet”; “The 
Tiptoe House”; “Don’t Be Too Sure 
—Mr. Hurd”; “The Unwritten Book,” 
and numerous others. The author has 
a short story in a volume of “Represent- 
ative Short Stories.” She has sold the 


I: HAS frequently been noted that 


Anna Blake Mezquida 


motion picture rights to a number of 
published stories for screen production, 
and has written a number of originals 
for the screen, two of which took prizes 
in scenario contests. She also won the 
prize offered by Screenland magazine 
and First National Pictures, Inc., for 
an essay in criticism of motion pictures. 

Mrs. Mezquida is a native San Fran- 
ciscan, her education having been se- 
cured in the public schools and the Uni- 
versity of California. She comes of an 
historic pioneer family. It is significant 
that in securing the detail and back- 
ground for her stories, she spares no 
pains in acquainting herself with condi- 
tions and environment so as to give the 
right tone and color to her work. She is 
a member of a number of the literary 
organizations of the coast including the 
California Writers Club; and Past- 
Director San Francisco Branch, League 
of American Pen Women. 

It is also of interest to note that her 
ability turns as well to the writing of 
verse. Numerous of her poems have been 
published in American and English 
magazines, and she is represented by 
poems in several poetry anthologies on 
both sides of the water. She has a pub- 
lished book of poems entitled, ““A-Gyp- 
sying.” Several of these poems have been 
set to music. Prizes for poetry were se- 
cured by Mrs. Mezquida from the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, and the Newark Anniversary Poem 
Contest. She is a contributor to news- 
papers in both New York and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs. Mezquida’s novel, “A Woman 
of Fury Town,” winning first place in 
the present contest, has been accepted 
by an eastern publisher. 


The novel adjudged second place win- 
ner in the contest, entitled “Casandra 
—A Daughter of the Montezuma’s,” 
is written in col- 
laboration by Mrs. 
Frank K. Mott of 
Oakland and Mrs. 
Robert M. Lyman 
of the same city. 
Both Mrs. Mott 
and Mrs. Lyman 
have notable liter- 
ary experiences to 
their credit. Mrs. 
Mott is a linguist 
and literary critic 
of much ability and 
has had extended experiences in the field 
of translation. She has had published 
a “Handbook for Californiacs, A Key 
to the Meaning and Pronunciation of 














Mrs. Frank K. Mott 


Spanish and Indian Place Names.” The 
foreword to this book was written by 
Dr. Herbert E. Bolton of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

Mrs. Mott has contributed largely 
to newspapers, including a series of art- 
icles on Nomenclature, to the Oakland 
Tribune. She is a member of the Cali- 
fornia Writers’ Club, the Ebell Club 
of Oakland, and the League of West- 
ern Writers—of which organization she 
is upon the Advisory Board. She has 
also served as president of the Ebell 
Club, is a member of the Oakland 
Forum, and is prominent in social and 
literary affairs of the East Bay. 


Mrs. Lyman, collaborator with Mrs. 
Mott, is a contributor to House Beauti- 
ful, Mentor, Sun- 
set, the American 
Magazine, and 
other publications. 
Her articles on 
Antiques, have 
drawn attention as 
well as have her 
children’s stories 
in the Child’s Gar- 
den. She is an au- 
thority on Bridge 
rules, and has pub- Mrs. Richard M. 
lished two small Lyman 
books of Bridge rules in rhyme: “Bridge 
of Sighs” (Auction), and “Suspension 
Bridge” (Contract), the former of 
which has, since February, 1928, passed 
the sixth edition. 











The novel entitled “Experience,” by 
Mrs. Alice Marie Dodge, achieved 
honorable mention. Mrs. Dodge is the 
author of numer- 
ous short stories 
and feature arti- 
tles. “On To 
The Diggins!’’ 
won first prize in 
a scenario contest 
conducted by The 
Sacramento Union. 
Some of her illus- 
trated outdoor art- 
icles have appear- 
ed in The Motor 
Service Monthly 
and Outdoor 
America. Publications using her stories 
are: The San Francisco News Letter, 
Young’s Magazine, Breezy Stories, 
Love Romances, the Argosy-All Story 
Weekly, and others. 

“Mingie Bird,” published in Argosy- 
All Story Weekly, is recognized as the 
most outstanding of her short stories. 


Mrs. Alice Marie 
Dodge 
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Mrs. Dodge was at one time asso- 
ciate editor of The Pacific Salesman. 
She is now president of the Sacramento 
Branch, League of American Pen Wo- 
mone. Her play, “Beautiful Flowers,” 
has been produced many times in Sacra- 
mento. She is a member of numerous 
clubs and writing organizations. 


Una Jones Bunker, another honor- 
able mention contestant, submitted the 
novel entitled “Tawny Soil.” It is in- 
teresting to note 
that the first story 
this author had 
published was ac- 
cepted by the 
Overland Month- 
ly. Subsequently a 
number of her chil- 
dren’s stories have 
appeared in vari- 
ous magazines. A 
half - dozen prod- 
ucts of her pen 
have found place 
in Fiction House Inc., one of these tak- 
ing the $50 popularity prize for the 
month. 

Miss Bunker was born in the old gold 
country where the background of 
“Tawny Soil” is laid. She is a member 
of a number of clubs and literary or- 
ganizations, and her writing promises 
much for the future. 














Una Jones Bunker 


Laura Morrison, also winner of hon- 
orable mention on her novel entitled 
“White Dome,” is not unknown to 
Overland readers. 
Her story in a re- 
cent number of the 
Overland Month- 
ly entitled “Little 
Lee’s Wife,” has 
been very widely 
commented upon 
siin a favorable 
wae| manner. This story 
| (Little Lee’s 

Wife) was listed 

by O’Brien in his 

roll of honor. 

Miss Morrison is a teacher at Santa 
Clara. She has had experience in re- 
porting for the press, and has contrib- 
uted other stories and poems to the 
Lariat and Overland Monthly. She is 
a member of the League of Western 
Writers. 














Laura Morrison 


Armanda Mathews Chase, the author 
of “Mr. King’s Ex,” which received 
honorable mention in the present contest, 
is well known in literary and social 
service circles. “Mr. Kings Ex,” is her 
first novel. Although her book ‘The 
Hieroglyphics of Love,” has had wide 


reading, Mrs. Chase has had experience 
as a teacher and has, for some years been 
engaged in settlement work in Los An- 
geles. This field has provided her with 
material for stories which have appeared 
in numerous of the magazines including 
Atlantic, Harpers’, Century, Scribners 
and others. She is a member of a num- 
ber of literary clubs and organizations 
in the Southern City. 


“The Dark Trail,” by Elizabeth A. 
Everett claims honorable mention. Miss 
Everett is well known, especially in the 
bay region as a 
teacher of the 
short story in them 
Berkeley Highi@ 
School. Her first 
story was publish- 
ed in the Overland 
Monthly. The 
amount she receiv- 
ed in payment for 
this was dedicated 
by her to the Cali- 
fornia Writers’ Elizabeth A. Everett 
Club House, at 
such time as it should be built. 

She won the second prize in the 
Phelan-Overland Poetry Contest of pub- 
lished lyrics. She has also published 
“War Verses” in collaboration with 
Laura Bell Everett, and a series of 
sketches, also collaborative, in the Jour- 
nal of the National Education Associa- 
tion. In addition, she has published a 
series of sketches in the New York In- 
dependent; won two prizes for travel 
articles in California Alumni Monthly 
Travel Bureau Contest. 

Miss Everett is a member of numer- 
ous clubs and organizations in the bay 
region. Two clubs, the Everett Club 
and the Scribblers’ Club have grown 
out of her evening classes in Creative 
Writing. She is teacher of Creative 
Writing on the staff of University Ex- 
tension, University of California. Some 
of her work has appeared in the anthol- 
ogy of the California Writers’ Club of 
which she is a member. 
















The Overland Monthly takes 
this occasion to publicly thank the 
donor of the prize in the Novel 
Contest. This generous giver 
desires her name withheld. 


Appreciation is also due the 
judges for the many hours of 
painstaking work entailed. Thanks 
are extended Doctor Lionel Ste- 
venson, University of California; 
Chief Deputy Superintendent A. 
J. Cloud of the San Francisco 
schools, and Mr. Ben F. Field, 
Librarian, League of Western 
Writers, Los Angeles. 














ENRY MEADE BLAND’S 
Heese line sonnet “Under the 

Oak” was published in the Over- 
land for April. This has been com- 
mented upon by Frances W. Reid, of 
Berkeley, in the San Jose Mercury 
Herald. This sonnet by Bland is char- 
acterized by Reid as a most meritorious 
bit of writing. 

Mr. Bland’s recent poem “Califor- 
nia,” has attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Of this poem Dr. Lionel Steven- 
son of the University of California and 
president of the California Writers’ 
Club says: “I consider it a genuine 
triumph in the most difficult of all 
poetic forms .... The first effect of 
the poem was to sweep me away by the 
great beauty of its vibrant music and 
pleasing pictorial glimpses. It was only 
on a later re-consideration I began to 
appreciate with admiration the technical 
methods by which the effect was 
achieved.” 

The following is from the Chant 
Royal in the poem “California”: 


ONG had you waited by the sun- 

down sea, 

O fields beloved! As with a fair design 

You waited for my coming; and, in glee 

I waked by streams, and saw them 
foam and shine, 

I felt your mellow ocean airs assuage 

Old feverous toil. Your honey-fragrant 


sage 

Hastened the slow blood of the old and 
sear. 

I knew no more the somber gray and 
drear, 

The balm Sierran filled the vale and 
wold; 

Gone was the ancient sigh, the useless 
tear— 


Here is the never-lost, the never-old! 





Henry Meade Bland 
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Farm Labor in California 


(Continued from Page 148) 


Artisans, clerks, students and others com- 
prises this class, which turns vacation 
periods into useful channels. Perhaps 
more than any other group, this element 
is self-systematized as to distribution. 
Many such laborers work on the ranches 
of friends and periodically return there. 

The movement of casual labor follows 
the rotation of harvests. The distances 
traveled from one job to another are 
often not great, but their sum totals for 
a whole year may be considerable. Gen- 
erally speaking, migratory labor moves 
in two main “swirls.” One swings 
through the southern and central areas 
of the State; the other begins in the 
lower San Joaquin country and moves 
north through the Sacramento and trib- 
utary valleys. The labor for the southern 
“swirl” is derived chiefly from Mexico 
and the cities of the Los Angeles area. 
That for the northern “swirl” is drawn 
chiefly from San Francisco and bay cities. 

This movement of labor takes on 
definite routes and periods. That in the 
south, for example, begins in May with 
cantaloupes in the Imperial Valley; ex- 
tends in June to Riverside and other 
counties with early apricots; swings to 
Ventura for late apricots about the end 
of July; arrives in Fresno in August for 
the grapes and peaches; harvests prunes 
in the San Joaquin and Santa Clara val- 
leys in September ; picks San Joaquin cot- 
ton or Los Angeles walnuts in October ; 
and then proceeds to the southern coun- 
ties for the citrus crop, 

rhis migratory movement is, in gen- 
cral, carried out without direction, and 
without clear understanding of where 
jobs may be found. There may accord- 
ingly be labor gluts along the main line 
of travel, while outlying districts are 
short of help. The average worker has 
to “prospect” for his job, for there has 
been no state-wide mechanism to def- 
initely direct him to it. This migration 
of labor—dependent in the past on rail- 
roads or travel on foot—is now greatly 
simplified by the automobile. Decrepit 
cars move whole families and their pos- 
sessions, and frequently the places where 
employment is sought are determined by 
break-down or by shortage of gas. On 
the main roads several hundreds of such 
Cars may pass a given point in a single 
day. In addition, the pedestrians known 
as “blanket stiffs” dot the roads during 
arvest, and furnish a sight unique for 
California as they plod along with their 
edding on their backs. 

Nearly all migrant labor has some 
Place that it regards as home and to 


which it returns during slack periods. 
Considerable Mexican labor returns to 
Mexico to visit; but what this propor- 
tion is there seems no way of determin- 
ing. During such periods, casual farm 
labor remaining in the State largely 
moves to the cities, which offer better op- 
portunities for odd jobs and for com- 
panionship — also greater assurance of 
charitable support in case of destitution. 
It will be shown that the generosity with 
which such charity is given tends to turn 
these potential workers into mendicancy. 
Likewise such aggregations of the idle 
contribute to local delinquency. These 
conditions are potent arguments for such 
arrangements as will, as far as possible, 
procure employment for the idle and 
exert at least persuasive pressure for its 
acceptance. The fact that migratory 
labor tends to coalesce in a few urban 
groups renders administrative contact 
with them a much simpler problem. 

With such a large floating population 
as engages in farm labor, sociological 
problems are bound to arise; especially 
when such labor is made up of wide 
diversities in respect to race, sex and age. 

The amount of wages paid is no part 
of the present discussion. The farm wage 
in California averages materially higher 
than that for the rest of the country, and 
the cost of living is appreciably lower. 
It is doubtless true that a proportion of 
this floating class is without high stand- 
ards of thrift. It is also true, for the 
group as a whole, that more continuous 
employment would increase its annual 
income, tend to stabilize it, and reduce 
its sociological problems, 

These problems are many-sided. Sick- 
ness is More common among migratory 
labor than in the community at large; 
due in part to the racial sources from 
which such labor comes; to lower in- 
telligence; to an irregular life. The 
periodic swarming of an army of field 
workers into a district may create diffi- 
culties of housing. These, in the genial 
climate of California in most harvest 
seasons, are not great. At such times, 
light shelters are both comfortable and 
healthful. It is when idle labor crowds 
into the cities during the cooler months 
that the chief problem of sanitary hous- 
ing arises. For the children of migrant 
families, difficulties as to schooling may 
develop. The authorities, however, are 
vigilant in enforcing the school law, and 
even maintain traveling schools for 
Mexican labor that accompany it on its 
migrations. 

But from the standpoint of pauper- 
ism, the intermittency of employment 
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tends to create a serious state of affairs. 
Among the Mexican element particu- 
larly, support from the public purse, be- 
tween jobs, seems to have become con- 
sidered almost as a vested right. It is a 
very serious social condition when able- 
bodied laborers turn mendicant. Consider 
the following report of the Los Angeles 
Municipal Service Bureau for Homeless 
Men, for the period January 3-April 14, 
1928: 


Total registered during the period..4199 


In city less than one week ................2256 
In city less than one month .............. 1043 
In city less than three months .......... 792 
In city over three months.................. 108 
Unskilled or semi-skilled labor........ 3302 
Requested lodging and meals.......... 3872 
Requested employment .................... 2 


Without questioning the sentiment be- 
hind such wholesale charity, it might be 
asked if its more restricted bestowal, 
combined with systematic effort for the 
placement of a class of labor lacking in 
ability to find employment by itself, 
would not be better for the interests of 
all concerned. 


The solution of many difficulties 
would of course be found in the stabil- 
ization of farm labor by all-the-year- 
round crops, through which the better 
class of labor would become locally fixed. 
But it has already been shown that con- 
ditions in California force itinerancy 
upon field workers. The farmer would 
undoubtedly like to have an abundance 
of labor locally available. But California 
agriculture is profitable only when pro- 
duction costs are kept down, and labor 
cannot be locally maintained except 
when its work is needed. 


Labor, along with land, water and 
capital, is one of the four factors govern- 
ing the economics of agriculture in Cali- 
fornia. Instead of having communities 
in individualistic competition for labor 
with all others, it is obviously desirable 
to have the labor requirements of the 
State handled as a whole. 

This implies a need for some central 
organization having state-wide activities, 
properly organized, efficiently managed 
and adequately supported, Without it, a 
chaotic condition of labor and great eco- 
nomic loss to individuals and communi- 
ties are inevitable. Even if only a frac- 
tion of such wastage can be prevented, 
it is economically sound to take measures 
for its saving. Fortunately for this pur- 
pose, various organizations already set 
up are contributing—each in its own 
way — something to the common end. 
Considerable benefit will result if their 
activities are merely coordinated ; more, 
if, in addition thereto, special machinery 
is created for the meeting of such parts 
of the general problem as are not now 
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handled by any existing agency. Since 
such a coordinating central organization 
must naturally have diverse interests to 
consider, and deal also with various fed- 
eral, State and local officials, it is de- 
sirable to have not only agricultural but 
civic interests behind it. 


Here is where the California Develop- 
ment Association enters the picture. As 
an altruistic, non-political organization 
already existing for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the general interests of the State, 
it has viewed the chaotic condition of 
farm labor with much concern. Finding 
no other agency to handle the problem, 
it has itself undertaken the solution. As 
affiliating members of the central organ- 
ization, it contemplates the assistance of 
the California Farm Bureau, California 
Federation, State Grange, State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, State College of 
Agriculture, State Bureau of Labor, and 
the railroads. 


Its task primarily separates itself into 
two main divisions: first, to secure ac- 
curate information as to the situation to 
be met; second, to take such remedial 
measures as this information may indi- 
cate to be necessary. It will determine 
needs for labor; work out the character 
and duration of these needs, by locality, 
for each month of the year; ascertain 
how much labor is ordinarily available 
locally and in the State at large; take 
measures to shift unemployed labor to 
districts where it is needed, and endeavor 
to make up any seasonal defiiciency by 
special measures. 

Much of the general information re- 
quired will be available from question- 
naires addressed to farm advisors, horti- 
cultural commissioners, Chambers of 
Commerce and Boards of Trade; with 
additional data from employment 
agencies, labor bosses, field men of agri- 
cultural companies and farm managers. 
This data gives a general picture of con- 
ditions throughout the State—indicating 
also the districts where more detailed 
studies of special items of importance 
should be made. Through such inquiry, 
exact facts of economic value will re- 
place the previous cloud of personal 
opinions and crude conjectures. 

The California De- 
velopment Association 
will then be in position 
to efficiently advise and 
aid as to the procure- 
ment and distribution 
of casual labor. While 
such labor may be open 
to discussion from the 
standpoint of wages, 
and in other ways, all 





and job as promptly as possible. 

How the desired shifts of labor may 
best be brought about—by newspaper 
publicity, advertisement, moving picture 
screen, radio, labor officials, civic bodies, 
charities, and in other ways—is a matter 
for selection and combination. 

While the problem is complex in its 
ramifications, the organization necessary 
for its solution is quite simple. The plan 
calls for a central office; subsidiary dis- 
trict offices; a branch for each county; a 
branch for each township, and local rep- 
resentatives under each township branch, 
The organization begins to function as 
it is put together. Information is con- 
solidated as received and applied to the 
relief of difficulty. Changes and expan- 
sion will doubtless come with experience, 
but even an imperfect organization offers 
great advantages over past haphazard 
conditions. 


Let us glimpse the way in which the 
plan of the California Development As- 
sociation works, first following its func- 
tion from the bottom up. 


The township representatives fill out 
questionnaires with the data desired, for 
each farm within the limits assigned 
them, and forward them to a supervisor 
for the township. The township branch 
checks their completeness, sees to the 
adding of further information desirable, 
and forwards them to county headquar- 
ters. The county office consolidates and 
files the individual reports from town- 
ships and forwards the consolidated re- 
port for the county as a whole to the 
district office. District headquarters con- 
solidates the county reports and forwards 
this summary, with the reports on which 
based, to the State central office. 

These district reports give the central 
office a clear understanding of when, 
where, for how long, for what purpose, 
and in what numbers casual farm labor 
is needed in the State at large, in any of 
its district subdivisions and in any 
county. 

On the basis of such information, the 
organization functions from the top 
downward. This function particularly 
relates to labor procurement and its dis- 
tribution. 














The procurement problem has two 
aspects. First, to bring into employment 
such labor within the State as desires 
agricultural work. This would amount 
to increasing local man-power by giving 
it more continuous employment. Second, 
to invite from outside the State such ad- 
ditional labor as seems needed to make 
up local deficiencies. The combination of 
the two forms a general pool of agricul- 
tural labor for the State at large. Dis- 
tricts and counties are to work out local 
pools of their own. The chief concern of 
the central office toward these local pools 
is that none of their labor shall be idle, 
and therefore wasted. 


The steps taken by the central office 
for the distribution of labor are advisory, 
Prospective farm workers will be in- 
formed as to the districts and counties in 
which farm labor is, or will be, needed, 
the amount required, nature of crops to 
be handled and probable dates and dura- 
tion of employment. Actual placement 
on the job, for laborers arriving in a 
county, is handled by county and town- 
ship representatives. Its basis is the data 
for individual farms gathered by the 
township representatives ; a regular roster 
being maintained and vacancies filled in. 
sequence and according to the number of 
laborers each farm requires. The right to 
reject labor furnished, or to decline em- 
ployment offered, of course, remains 
with the parties concerned. 


The basis of the plan is mutual bene- 
fit. No obligation to support it rests on 
either potential employer or employee. 
Such support is welcome, but it is not 
necessary. The plan needs nothing from 
the minor elements that may be indiffer- 
ent or distrustful. Those who do not 
wish to take advantage of it can continue 
on an individualistic basis, and the plan 
will still be a success to those who 
cooperate. 


What is asked of the farmer? Noth- 
ing, except to supply such information 
as will aid in the movement of fluid 
labor into his neighborhood at the time 
he needs it. Of the laborer? Nothing but 
receptiveness to advice that points out 
accurately the shortest and most certain 
way to successive jobs. 
As to communities they 
are merely invited to 


share in increase of 
general prosperity. 
Nothing is askedf 0 


anyone except to turn 
individualistic, o f ten 
competitive, and al- 
ways relatively ineffi- 
cient effort into com- 





must agree as to the 
desirability of bringing 
together the worker 


“State Regulated” Camp of Type Used by Transient Labor 


mon chanels of system- 
atized mutual endea- 
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YOU MAY HAVE READ—By Adah Fair- 
banks Battelle. 

OU may have read his light verse in 

Lire or elsewhere. You may have read 
his serious poems here or there, signed or 
unsigned. He is careful of them only in 
the writing. He has not put out a collection 
in years. Perhaps you know some of the 
lines in the volume modestly entitled 
“Verses,” published in San Francisco not 
many years after the fire. Part of the ma- 
terial included there had previously ap- 
peared in Lire and other publications. 

Mr. E. F. Green of San Francisco, a Yale 
man, is the writer of whom I speak. He is 
said to have chosen Yale because of his ad- 
miration for Edward Rowland Sill. He is 
not to be confused with Mr. Charles S. 
Green, also a man of letters, the librarian 
emeritus of Oakland Public Library, whose 
recent sonnet on Hoover’s South American 
trip should be added to all collections of 
sonnets. 


You may have read Mr. E. F. Green’s 
stanzas “To a Friend,’ and you may, per- 
haps, repeat them to such friends as deserve 
high enconium: 


The winged steed, perchance you know, 
Bends not to bridle, rein, or bit; 
But wanders uncontrolled, where grow 
The flowers of beauty, grace, and wit. 


So in the field of common talk 
That round my daily pathway lie, 
He enters not, and I must walk 
Along with somber company; 


Till on a sudden day of grace, 

Beside my path good friends appear 
With wit to beautify the place; 

And lo! the fabled steed is here. 


One may prefer Mr. Green’s humorous 
verse or his songs or serenades or such 
dainty bits as the following: 


All within is bright to thee, 
All without is dreary; 

Open then the gates to me, 

Pll repay it dearly. 

Love, the god, is blind, they say; 
Let me in to show the way. 


qone may prefer such thoughtful poems as 
Relationship” or “A Suggestion,” but for 
careful finish one must choose “The Cynic 
Smile of Pan.” 


THE Cynic SMILE OF PAN 
From out the cushioned easy chair 
I study the luxurious room; 

The light is shaded, and the air 
Made heavy with a rich perfume; 
And, waiting for my lady, I 
From dreamland, suddenly descry 
Behind a screen a bust of tan 
And catch the cynic smile of Pan. 


Books 


My lady comes; the airs, the grace 
Are perfect in her, and I vow 

I never saw a sweeter face, 

Or loved a maid as dear as now; 
With reverent homage on my lips 

I kiss her dainty finger tips, 

And raise my eyes her face to scan 
But catch the cynic smile of Pan. 


And so through life as it has been 
And so through life as it may be 
Perchance I find the painted screen 
Whence something mocking looks at me. 
Perchance Dame Nature builds my life 
On such a settled subtle plan 

That always, back of pleasant things, 

I catch the cynic smile of Pan. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. and Mrs. Green 
will collaborate in putting into literary form 
the material acquired when as a child Mrs. 
Green acted as interpreter for her grand- 
father who preached to the Indians in Ore- 
gon. There is a definite place for such 
writers as these. 

L. B. Everett. 





PAGAN FIRES—By Challis Silvay. Pub- 
lished by Dorrance. Price $1.35. 
T IS a romantic picture: the Agean hills, 
skies beloved of Sappho and pagan fires 
burning poetic splendor in the night. But 
time then intervenes, the Hellenic note be- 
comes a phrase in critical jargon, and the 
term “pagan” becomes twinged with irony. 
Nowadays a person is a pagan who is dar- 
ing in his or her espousal of the unorthodox 
and striking. It is impossible for the modern 
to embrace all life and living with that 
splendid disregard for realities which seems 
to have characterized the Greeks, Hence, I 
reiterate, paganism is now nothing better 
than a major irony. Which brings me to 
Challiss Silvay and his volume of verse. 
“Pagan Fires” is the title. The publisher 
of this handsome little volume is Dorrance 
of Philadelphia, and the price is $1.35. The 
volume is a collection of some of Mr. Sil- 
vay’s work during the last few years which 
verse formed the subject of an article in 
this periodical for November 26th, 1927. 
Much that was said in that article applies 
to the present volume, Challiss Silvay writes 
bright, sharp, pungent verse. He has a gay 
time of it, stoking his pagan fires in Ocean 
Park; and smiling in a droll manner over 
the resultant irridescence. Seen from Pasa- 
dena, I’ve no doubt it resembles the picture 
of a pagan fire. But closely examined the 
true quality becomes more apparent. I can 
only describe this quality as a bright con- 
ciseness: monosyllabic irony: a tart and bit- 
ing sophistication. Oh, yes, occasionally the 
lyric note, but it is presented half-apologet- 
ically. Silvay might have been a fine pagan 
poet, centuries ago, but in his present incar- 
nation he writes ironical spangels. I offer a 
few choice morsels, the first addressed to 
a Prude: 
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“Tn life, she was the victim of 

A fear, each hour renewed, 

That death, with his perverted love, 
Would find her starkly nude.’ 


Or this epitaph for a Virgin: 

“Here sleeps a chaste and lonely one 
Who never knew desirous pain; 
Now that her perfect life is run, 
She is the mistress of the rain.” 


If the soft note, the muffled chord, is de- 
sired there are such lines as these about 
the fog: 


“Who, then, 
is this wandering widow of heaven, 
who so knowingly envelopes 
the earth’s infirmities 

with her trailing scarves 

of ethereal mysticism. 


Occasionally such imagistic devices are 
discarded and Silvay demonstrates a nice 
appreciation of verbal beauties, as in such 
lines as, 


“Noon’s crescendo once begun, 

She becomes all unison, 

And at twilight, velvet still, 

She is hearbeat of a hill!” 

And there is a slow, still excellence about 
the poem “Adagio at Seventy”: 


“The sullen ironies of living’s dream, 

so long subdued by artifice of youth, 
assail her now, exultant that the scheme 
of time reveals its queer, belated truth; 
upon the dimming mirror of her mind 
the old defeats of flesh now crudely trace 
their scrawl of disillusion, while a wind 
of death inveigles frightened thought’s 
embrace. 


Unwillingly, yet with a strange relief 

she contemplates the nearing slow descent 

of curtain on the dismal scene where grief 

and tragedy perform with discontent. 

Thus does her soul, long since a seed of 
dread, 

desire the perfect fruitage of the dead.” 


The volume undoubtedly has a quality 
and of how many first volumes of verse can 
this be said? It reveals all the fine promise 
of Mr. Silvay’s talent, all the curious bright- 
ness of his thought, and the sharp precision 
of his pen. And to think of all this luminous 
gaiety in Ocean Park! Striking the Homeric 
lyre in sight of a public bathing house and 
singing the lays of Sappho while a harsh 
and guttural voice from the speedway inti- 
mates that popcorn is delicious at ten cents 
a sack 

Despite the irony, “Pagan Fires” is a very 
interesting and important volume of verse. 


Carey McWILLIAMS. 
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any special definition as to past, present 
or future. 


It may be of interest to consider in the 
limited space available the beginnings of 
the Navaho people as narrated by one 
of the most eminent of their own his- 
toriographers who, while relating ‘the 
legends, depicts the characters involved 
with his sand art. The Zuni, Hopi, and 
Navaho nations all had the same begin- 
ning. They came up out of the earth 
and, separating three ways, became sep- 
arate peoples. They came out of the 
earth very long ago, at least 3,000 (?) 
years, at a point which is now called 
the La Platte Mountain, in Colorado. 
The Navahos recognize four sacred 
mountains—the La Platte Mountain 
already mentioned, Mt. Taylor in New 
Mexico, Navaho Mountain in north- 
eastern Arizona, and San Francisco 
Mountain near Flagstaff. It was near 
the Navaho Mountain that the Hopis 
and Zunis came out of the earth. While 
the Hopis and Zunis and Navahos were 
still way down under the earth, the four 
sacred mountains were under the earth 
with them. The mountains were of dif- 
ferent colors and placed at the four 
cardinal angles of existence. The eastern 
mountains were white, the southern 
mountains blue, the western mountains 
vellow, and the northern mountains 
black. There was no sun at that time 
and the various phases of the day were 
caused by the rise and fall of these 
mountains. The white mountain rose 
periodically, producing day. Then the 
yellow mountain came up and evening 
resulted. Later the black mountain rose, 
producing night, and after a time the 
blue mountain lifted itself up and dawn 
came. 

The Navahos recognize seven great 
deities and although I have been unable 
to discover that’ they relate these gods 
to the planets, still the number 7 is sig- 
nificant and indicates a possible con- 
nection between the legends of these 
tribes and those of the Old World. The 
first and greatest god of the Navahos 
is Hastchazinna, whose name means 
“dark” or “black.” Hastchazinna lives 
under the earth in burning pitch and is 
the first god of the fires. It is he who 
gave the Navahos the secret of fire. He 
also controls the lights and under the 
earth with him were numbers of little 
suns, moons, and stars, for as yet none 
of the heavenly bodies had issued forth 
from the darkness of the underworld. 
Hastchazinna is depicted as a dark and 
mysterious person with white rings 
around his eyes and mouth. The second 
god was called the First Man, and his 
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father was the dawn and his mother the 
night. The third divinity was called the 
First Woman, and the afterglow in the 
east (opposite the setting sun) was her 
mother and the yellow glow of the sun- 
set itself in the west was her father. The 
First Man and the First Woman were 
man and wife, but, like Adam and Eve, 
were without physical knowledge of each 
other. The fourth deity was the Salt 
Woman and she was mistress of the lava 
rocks and the water. The Salt Woman 
also lives down under the earth and now 
dwells in a mountain of salt near the 
Zuni reservation. The mother of the 
Salt Woman was the ocean and her 
father the mountains. The fifth god is 
named Atza-Haske and his symbol is a 
great coyote. His mother was aurora and 
his father the true dawn. The coyotes 
howl at dawn in his honor and he brings 
the rain. The sixth god is Bakochiddy, 
who is a blonde god with light or red- 
dish hair. He is also the laughing god 
and now lives in the rainbow. The day- 
light was his mother and the rays of the 
sun his father. He made all the animals, 
with special attention to the mule or 
donkey, which was his beast of burden. 
This god. also made the first human men 
and women, for the two previous gods 
named the First Man and the First 
Woman were not natural human beings. 
Bakochiddy made the first human beings 
out of crystal-like stones. He then took 
his own hair and made their hair and 
everything that was in him he put in 
them, even his breath and his spirit. We 
have no other life than his life and he 
is the god in us. Bakochiddy made in all 
twelve human beings, six male and six 
female. (Possibly we have an analogy 
here to the Titans of the Greeks, who 
were twelve giants or builders of the 
worlds.) I asked the sand painter at this 
point if the Navahos themselves pos- 
sessed a secret key to the interpretation 
of these figures by which they were 
made to reveal some strange knowledge. 
He answered affirmatively, but declared 
that he did not feel the time to be right 
for a discussion of the subject. The char- 
acter of the seventh god is somewhat 
indefinite. 

According to the Navaho version of 
the flood, Atza-Haske, the coyote god, 
stole the baby of Kahothsode, a sea god, 
who to avenge himself upon the gods 
caused a flood, declaring that he would 
drive all the deities and their creations 
out of the underworld. The Zunis and 
Hopis climbed on the blossom of a huge 
sunflower which, growing as the flood 
waters rose, lifted them in safety to the 
upper world. The Navahos likewise 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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for a suitable comparison—like the twins 
at home. Saved his life. Had to. Per- 
feshnal duty. Needed at home by inter- 
sin’ family.” And hereupon a resurgent 
wave of drunkenness resumed empire 
abruptly, professional duty discharged, 
and Doctor Carver pitched upon his face 
in the pit’s much mire. 


HEY got him up the ladder, all stiff 
T awkward legs and arms, trunk de- 
cumbent like the Kilmarnock willow, 
and were about to descend again, when 
a man came bustling forward from the 
direction of the Bulfant House. It 
proved to be Mr, Vell, a prominent 
attorney of Jasperville. He was a tall, 
heavyweight with a large plain intelli- 
gent face and an abstracted eye, lost at 
times in its own communinsg. “Well, 
boys’ you’ve done fine. But I tell you 
what,—vou ain’t a-goin’ to try to get 
Si out by that cross tunnel. Sure to 
bring the whole thing down on the poor 
fellow. You’ve got to try another tack.” 

“No, no, Bell,” Hi had protested; 
while we’re monkeying around on new 
tacks, Si’ll be croakin’—jus’ that. He 
ain’t a goin’ to last it out, I tell ye.” 

“Now you hear what I’ve got to say. 
We'll send a doctor,—a real doctor, I 
mean—down an’ take Si’s pulse. And 
then there’s only one thing to do, and 
that’s to get the raffle off the top of the 
fellow. We can do it in a jiffy;—no, 
no, I’m wrong there. We got to go 
easy, pulse or no pulse. What’s the 
good of a strong pulse with a couple 
0’ tons of dirt on top o’ you, eh? Ginger 
and Gingerly, those are the words, boys. 
Remove the dirt by the spoonful if neces- 
sary, and when we come to a timber, 
take a turn o’ rope around it and swing 
it up and out of the way. See? Got to 
get a derrick-contraption of some sort 
up. But don’t try pullin’ Si out through 
that cross-tunnel. I tell you the tim- 
bers are resting in part upon Si’s should- 
ers, and before you can get the fellow 
out, the stuff’ll be down on him.” 

Bell’s words carried weight to the 
crowd, and Doctor Hascall was sum- 
moned and sent down into the pit. He 
managed somehow to get hold of one of 
Si’s wrists. “Dangerous business, boys,” 
he had reported; “every move in there 
(indicating Si’s tomb with a jerk of the 
thumb) “sets the sand and gravel to 
falling. But I think he’ll last it out, his 
pulse is pretty good—for Si. Si’s pulse 
never did go hop-skip, I reckon.” 

It was enough. The scene of opera- 
tions was shifted, and the gang went to 
Work with renewed vigor—with ginger, 
yet gingerly—as Bell had recommended. 
It was perhaps twelve hours after start- 








The Heavenly Pack 


(Continued from Page 138) 


ing this new piece of work and forty- 
eight hours since the rescue work had 
begun that the rope was adjusted about 
the last fragment of timbering and it 
was consistently yanked off the bruised 
and bleeding shoulder of poor Si, upon 
whom the light of day burst with a 
strange pale-gold, dazzling glare that 
set his eyelids blinking. A moment later 
before the workers could reach him 
he had sunk backward insensible, limp 
and pallid. 

They gathered him up tenderly—and 
on the installment plan, as Hi Vose re- 
marked—and bore him up the ladder 
and into the Bulfant House near at 
hand. 


T WAS three weeks before Si could 
toddle about much. In the meantime 
of course he had been removed to his 
own shabby little house on the outskirts 
of Jasperville, where his gaunt wife 
bent over the washtub or occasionally 
wiped her water-withered fingers and 
treated herself to the frugal luxury of 
administering the dues of nature to the 
twins. The woman wore a resigned look 
always, but as the days went by and Si 
began to hobble about and sit in the sun- 
shine and even occasionally, as his 
strength allowed, dandled one or the 
other of the twins, remaining always 
close at home,—this gave way or was 
mingled with a look of surprise, which 
deepened with the progress of time into 
something chronic, a look that hardly 
dared be pleased. Sometimes when Si 
offered to take the baby, extending his 
hands, she winced and shrank back; 
then looked ashamed. 

Four weeks after his release from the 
depths of the earth Si went to work on 
his old enemy the well. Perhaps the 
unwonted vigor with which he addressed 
himself to his task may have had a touch 
of malice in it. He had been at work 
a week before the news penetrated to 
the inner circle at Hasbrouck’s. 

However, Si’s cronies were a little 
skeptical about the amount of Si’s enter- 
prise. A group of them, one day soon 
after Si’s return to work, were discus- 
sing the fact over a friendly glass in the 
Last Chance. 

“IT hear Si Powers’ gone to work 
again,” said Wilbur Tompkins. 

“Ya-as,” drawled Hi Vose, “‘Si, he’s 
punishin’ the premises agin. I reckon 
the dirt must be gittin’ some hurt where 
Si’s puttin’ in his licks.” 

“Well’ they say he’s a changed man,” 
returned Wilbur. 

“All right,” resumed Hi with a know: 
ing shake of his head; “I give him three 
days fer the effects to wear off, an’ you'll 
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Thousands 


of investors 
have read this 


Booklet.. 


Write for 


Second Edition 
E-1030 


HE first edition of our 

new booklet, “How to 
Invest Money,” was ex- 
hausted in a few brief 
weeks, so great was the 
popular demand. So we 
have published a second 
edition. Write for it. It will 


—help you solve your 
investment problem; 


—aid you to invest 
$1,000 or $10,000 or 
any other sum, large 
or small; 

—guide you away 
from financial pitfalls. 


This booklet will be sent 
without charge or obliga- 
tion to anyone who has 
money to invest and is 
interested. Write today. 


Ask for Booklet E-1030. 


S.W.STRAUS & CO, 


Investment Bonds » » Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
_79 Post Street, San Francisco 
Spring Arcade Building, Los Angeles 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
New York 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Avenue at Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 
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sure see Si soldierin’ and loppin agin.” 

The allotted three days passed, but 
Si’s virtuous industry continued una- 
bated. Hi Vose’s eyes went open at the 
unwonted spectacle. One evening he 
lounged in at the gateway of Si’s prem- 
ises and found the latter smoking his 
pipe, reward of the day’s worthy indus- 
try, alone upon the back stoop. There 
was an odd look, Hi noticed, about Si’s 
face,—sort of look that Hi could not 
have described had he been asked to do 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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Camille’s Tavern 
BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special Dinners 
75 Cents, $1.00, $1.25 
A la Carte and Table d’Hote Service 
Our French Chef can please the palate 
PHONE GRAYSTONE 7040 
843 LARKIN STREET Near Geary 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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FIND YOUR PLACE IN THE 
SCHEME OF THINGS 


Have you found yourself drifting 
down the stream of life? Are valu- 
able years going by? Life is a system 
of well-established laws and princi- 
ples, each act decrees a certain result. 
These laws of life are fundamental, 
permanent. Learn to understand them, 
and you find yourself, also success 
and the fulfillment of your dreams. 
These simple metaphysical principles 
have been used by the Rosicrucian 
fraternity for centuries. Thousands of 
men and women have known success 
and happiness through the use of 
these principles. 


THE KEY 


The Rosicrucian fraternity will send 
without obligation to you, a book, 
“Light of Egypt,” explaining how 
you may learn to apply these digni- 
fied metaphysical principles in over- 
coming your daily problems. Merely 
address a request to: 


LIBRARIAN O. V. M. 
Amore Library San Jose, Calif. 


Rosicrucian Order 











Gamut Club Celebrates Brithday 
TT GAMUT CLUB of Los 


Angeles is one of the foremost 

organizations of its kind in the 
country. Aside from the Bohemian Club 
it is perhaps the most dominant art club 
in the entire West. Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink is the mother of the Gamut Club, 
which organization had as its president 
for many years L. E. Behymer, the 
greatest impressario the West ever pro- 
duced. The Club produced the first 
American Grand Opera in America in 
Los Angeles. 


Various progressive movements are to 
the credit of the Gamut Club. For ex- 
ample, the Municipal Band in Los An- 
geles and the establishment of the Hol- 
lywood Bowl. It presented the Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra for years, 
perpetuated the Mission Play, and 
hardly a great art or musical movement 
in the southwest in the last quarter of 
a century, with which the Gamut Club 
or one or more of its members, has not 
been allied. 


The twenty-fifth birthday of the Club 
was recently celebrated. Among the 
prominent speakers was Mr. Ben F. 
Field, member of the Advisory Board 
and Librarian, League of Western 
Writers. Mr. Field presented an orig- 
inal poem given below: 


THE GAMUT CLUB 
By Ben Field 


ROUND the world a name we sing 
Of one whose soul is peer, 
The artist, greater than a king, 
The comrade Gamuteer. 


In memory’s hall the smoke curls thin: 
A low contralto song 

We hear, a sobbing violin, 
And words that linger long. 


Time will enfeeble stone and steel 
But word and song shall last— 

The Gamut of the heart’s appeal 
From out the glorious past. 


We hold a torch for other men— 
Take it and bear it on! 

Art shall renew the world again 
For Art and Life are one. 


Various organizations gave honor to 
the Gamut Club. A beautiful loving 
cup was presented by the Dominant 


Club, Matinee Musical Club and Cad- 


man Creative Club. 


Mr. Field recently addressed the 
Cadman Creative Club on the subject 
of The League of Western Writers. 





Overland Monthly 


Mexico 
(Continued from Page 144) 

he must pledge himself not to invoke 
the protection of his Government in any- 
thing that refers to his property. The 
permit mentioned shall not be granted 
in the case of Mexican corporations en- 
gaged in agriculture, in which aliens 
hold 50 per cent or more of the inter- 
ests of the corporation. Such corpora- 
tions which do not conform to this rule, 
must dispose of their holdings within 
ten years from the date of the promul- 
gation of the law.” 

The man with the hoe, who clears 
the plantation of rank growths, who 
spreads the coffee to dry, who sifts the 
chaff from the wheat; his brother toiler, 
the man with the ax, who chops down 
great forests of mahogany, rosewood and 
logwood; the man with the pick, who 
unearths the treasure that makes him no 
whit the richer for the finding; the man 
behind the plow, following the plodding 
oxen from sun-up until sundown—these 
toilers of a country of boundless natural 
wealth live their humble lives and are 
unknown of men. Yet it is the sweating 
toiler, another Atlas, who upholds the 
world. | 





Hair can be restored if proper methods 
are appliedi Falling hair can be stopped. 
Dandruff exterminated. 

H. M. Coss has made a scientific study of 
the hair, covering a period of many years. 
Call and let him explain. His address is 
Office, 217 Associated Realty Bldg., Sixth 
and Olive Streets, Los Angeles 











MARK TWAIN 


A BIOGRAPHY 
by 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


ry entirely new edition of this 

great book, about which 
William Lyon Phelps, who wrote 
the introduction, says, “It is the 
best biographical work ever writ- 
ten in America. No one can be 
said to possess the complete works 
of Mark Twain, who does not 
own a copy of this biography.” In 
three volumes, fully illustrated. 


$15.00 
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The Golden Touch 


(Contiued from Page 136) 


rain started him running. The light- 
ning was coming oftener and sharper, 
and his skin prickled at the thought of 
the woods and the cabin and Midas. 
Forked flame slit the dark as he leaped 
the ditch and stumbled over the field. 
At the open gate he waited. There was 
no light in the cabin. Lightning played 
on the window glass and touched gleam- 
ing things inside with points and sparks 
of fire. 

At his touch the door opened. He 
called. A peal of thunder carried the 
echo. Bimmie was clutching for a grip 
on braver things behind him, memories 
of Marguerite’s eyes and his mother’s 
hands. But they were beaten out of 
reach by fear, by flails of lightning and 
rumbling thunder. He stepped over the 
threshold. Then he shrieked. Something 
caught his wrists, twisted his arms be- 
hind his back and held him while he 
struggled in claws as strong as steel 
bands. 

There were long arms wound round 
his body, holding him helpless, and in 
the lightning flash he saw the face of 
Midas, and the gleaming eyes of a mad- 
man. 

Bimmie called. He screamed. He 
cursed. 

There was no answer, just those en- 
folding arms and clutching claws, a 
strength in them that pushed him inside 
the room and over to the work-bench. 
He waited. Waited with breath sobbing. 
Waited for another flash. 

Then it was that he felt the blood 
singing in his veins, sputtering, then 
growing cold, Then he knew what could 
be roused in men, stripping them for 
Cimmerian hells, him with the others. 

Lightning crackled and_ snapped. 

Streams of fire poured through window 
and open door, shone on the work-bench 
of the gold-beater. Bimmie saw the 
work of Midas, the golden touch. 
_ He saw little golden feet, slender 
limbs and body of gold, cupped snows 
of breasts he had once kissed, now 
turned golden. 

He saw her hands with the opal- 
mooned nails twisted about the hilt of 
a dagger driven deep beneath her heart. 
There was a shimmering mask on the 
tace of the gold-beater’s daughter. 

Bimmie fought and writhed in the 
clutching claws of Midas. He heard his 
own vqice muttering words he had so 
often conned in church, under the 
scarlet light of the Magdalene’s window; 
and they were gasped in horror as he 
wrenched loose, and his fists crashed on 
the hawk’s nose and cruel lips of Midas: 

“O Lord, we beseech Thee .. . have 
mercy!” 

His fingers dug into the loose flesh 


of Midas’ throat; and there came the 
death rattle of breath from the old man 
as the boy shadowed the name and race 
of Bimmittee with murder. 





Becky Thatcher. 
(Contiued from Page 142) 


over the face of Mrs. Frazier as she 
made this remark was worth going a 
thousand miles to see. I then told her 
that Mr. Paine gives an anecdote of the 
spelling-bees held in Hannibal during 
the old days, The girls would be lined 
up on one side of the room and the 
boys on the other. It so happened that 
both Sam and Laura (Mrs. Frazier’s 
girlhood name was Laura Hawkins) 
were excellent spellers. They would 
always be the last boy and girl left 
standing after all the others had been 
obliged to sit down for misspelling some 
word. And then Sam, so Paine tells us, 
would always make a minor mistake in 
the difficult word put them so that 
Becky, or rather Laura, could win the 
prize. 

Mrs. Frazier did not remember this 
incident, which only goes to show that 
biographers not infrequently elaborate 
upon fact. 

Just then a pleasant supper bell rang 
and I took my departure after saying 
farewell to the original of one of the 
greatest characters in American liter- 
ature. 





Why Be Without Hair? 


Why Have Dandruff? Why Have Fall- 
ing Hair? WE RESTORE HAIR ON 
ANY HEAD! We exterminate Dand- 
ruff. We Stop Falling Hair. Call and 
let us explain our methods. 


H, M. COSS 
Specialist in Hair Growing 
217 Associated Realty Bldg. 
Sixth and Olive Streets Los Angeles 
Phone for Appointment 
BEacon 7242 
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The -Alexandria’s 
Room (lerks Make You 
Feel ‘Right at Home! 


Courteous clerks, familiar with 
every room, make sure you are 
established in quarters you prefer. 
—This is but one of the features 
of this great hotel where thought- 
ful and kindly service combines 


with ideal comfort and surround- 
ings to make every stay enjoyable. 


700 FIREPROOF ROOMS 


75 rooms with private toilets, $2 to $3 

380 rooms with bath __________. $3 to $4 

245 rooms with bath____________$5 to $8 
For two persons, $3 up 


The Indian Grille Cafeteria 
Located on the Air-Cooled Lower Lobby 
The Peacock Inn (Coffee Shop) 

The Franco-Italian Dining 

Room 


The ALEXANDRIA is an affili- 

ated unit of the twenty-eight 

hotels of the Eppley System in 

the middle west and of the 

Hamilton Chain in California 
and Arizona. 


E. C. EPPLEY, President 


CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
Vice - President — Managing Director 





HOTEL 


EXANDRIA 


Los Angeles 





The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 


income-—fire, marine and auto- 


mobile—in Pacific Coast States 


é surance companies in premium 
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” The Comfortable. S 
Great Northern 
| Hotel 


CHICAGO , 






nat . : 
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FORMER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 











RAVELERS select the Great North- 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 

400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 
New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 


































RHEUMATISM 


can be cured! 


UFFERERS! Take a new joy in liv- 
ing. At last a way to relieve your 
pain has been found. 


ANTI-URIC, the natural preparation, 
made from roots and herbs, has given 
permanent relief to many sufferers 
everywhere in as short a time as 20 
days. 










IF YOUR CASE is neuritis, sciatica, 
lumbago, inflammatory rheumatism, 
kidney ailment or general uric acid 
condition, you owe it to yourself to 
start using ANTI-URIC today. 


ANTI-URIC is for sale at the Owl and 
all other good drug stores. Results 
guaranteed or money back. 








If your case is ARTHRITIS, 
communicate with this office, 
stating length and history 
of case. 







THE ANTI-URIC CO. 
32 Front St., San Francisco 





































$2 each for names of new cus- 

tomers who wear an arti- 
ficial eye. Send names of any you 
know and earn commission. 
Nothing to buy or sell. Denver 
Optic Co., 318 Quincy, Denver, 
Colo. 














Yet despite the heat, the air possesses a 
tonic quality which is invigorating. 

Any geologist would greatly enjoy a 
trip through the Mother Lode. There 
are no end of interesting rock specimens. 
At one point on the road we traversed 
several large areas which were covered 
by scattered lava rock. It seemed at 
first that it had been caused by early 
prospecting for gold. There were also 
some huge hills which had been cut al- 
most in two by glacial action. We passed 
a tall, straight rock which held itself 
aloft on commanding promontory and 
appeared like some medieval fortress. 

A great part of this territory is only 
made producible by extensive irrigation. 
The water is pumped up from wells by 
windmills dotted here and there over the 
landscape. Rotating in the wind they 
make a pleasing sight. No idea of the 
beauty, richness and extent of this sur- 
passingly beautiful land can be obtained 
unless it is actually visited and better 
still, lived in for a while. 

Close to the main highway are large 
truck gardens where tomatoes, Persian 
melons, string beans, and various kinds 
of squash are raised—to mention only a 
few things. There are no end of vine- 
yards, the grapes are not trained along 
framework as in the Middle West, but 
the vines are so cut as to make each a 
little stocky tree which at this time of 
the year is covered with magnificent 
bunches of purple grapes. The olive 
orchards are numerous. The olive tree 
has a small slender thin leaf, and the 
tree, especially when seen with many in 
an orchard, reminds one of the weeping 
willow. There was also acre after acre 
covered with walnut trees; the walnut 
is a large thick tree, and at a little dis- 





tance is not easily distinguished from the 
California scrub oak. 

Northern California deserves much 
credit for her beautiful schools. Several 
towns unite and build a Union High 
School in the most central and accessible 
location. The result is invariably a 
building of surpassingly beautiful archi- 
tecture done in the Spanish style. The 
facades are a study in themeslves. No 
one can attend class in one of these 
buildings day after day without having 
his artistic sense improved. The Bret 
Harte Union High School near Angel’s 
is a good example of what we mean. 

The rivers in this part of Northern 
California are splendid: picturesque with 
clear sparkling sandy bottoms, endless 
twists and turns and banks presenting 
a constant variety. Naturally at this 
time of the year (early September) they 
are rather low. But the Mokelumne, 
the Stanislaus, and the Calaveras Rivers 
cannot be matched anywhere in the State 
for sheer haunting beauty. 

In conclusion, no one can lay claim 
to being acquainted with the beauties of 
California until he has been to the 
Mother Lode region. Here we follow 
the activities of the pioneers in the iden- 
tical settings they themselves knew. 
Nature has seen to it that no changes 
have taken place since the last coaches 
thundered out of San Andreas, Angel’s 
and Columbia. In the Mother Lode 
mere human progress has given place to 
the perennial charm and magnificence of 
nature. And then the Mother Lode has 
given to Mark Twain and Bret Harte, 
years of vigorous and fruitful experience 
resulting in their success and fame, and 
adding two bright stars to the firmament 
of American letters. 


Booksellers Convention 
(Continued from Page 141) 


the courtesy of Mr. Albert M. Bender. 
Mr. Bender is not only a collector of 
rare volumes, but is a patron of liter- 
ature and the arts, and possessed of abil- 
ity as a writer. 

An evening’s session was devoted to 
a reception for local and visiting authors, 
arranged under auspices of the San 
Francisco Branch, League of American 
Pen Women and the California Writ- 
ers Club. There was an author’s hour 
over the radio in charge of Mr. George 
Douglas of the San Francisco Examiner, 
Joseph Henry Jackson, and Ernie 
Smith. Those taking part on this pro- 
gram were Gertrude Atherton, Charles 


Caldwell Dobie, William S. Hart, 
James Swinnerton, Stewart Edward 
White, Wymond Garthwaite, and Harry 
Robertson. 

The closing event of the convertion 
was a banquet at the St. Francis Hotel 
with George Douglas as toastmaster, 
and speakers including Frederic Mel- 
cher, Dr. Will Howe, Earl Derr Big- 
gers, Ellery Walter, Kathleen Norris, 
William S. Hart, Chief Standing Bear, 
Barrett Willoughy, and Lewis Browne. 
Kathleen Norris is a member of the Ad- 
visory Board, and Barrett Willoughby 
a member of the Executive Committee, 
League of Western Writers. 


Overland Monthly 


A Visit to Mark Twain’s Country 


(Continued from Page 146) 











Out West Magazine 


In addition to this series of most de- 
lightful of after-dinner speeches, called 
out by the talented toastmaster, George 
Douglas, there was presented to each 
guest a splendid souvenir consisting of 
a number of interesting volumes. These 
included a copy of “A Great Man” 
by Walter Vogdes, compliments of 
Longmans Green and Company; “The 
Village Doctor” by Seglia Kay Smith, 
E. P. Dutton & Company: “The Hea- 
ven and Earth of Dona Elena” by 
Grace Zaring Stone, Bobbs-Merrill 
Company; “Kif” by Gordon Daviot, D. 
Appleton and Company; “The Frantic 
Young Man” by Charles Samuels, Cow- 
ard-McCann Company; “The Trail 
Eeater” by Barrett Willoughby, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons; “I Like Diving” by 
Thomas Eadie, Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany; “The Elementary Spelling Book’”’ 
(Webster’s Blue Back Speller) Ameri- 
can Book Company, compliments G. and 
C. Merriam. 


In addition to these volumes, cards 
were given the guests calling for copies 
of books in advance of publication. Wil- 
liam Morrow & Company will furnish 
each guest a copy of “Adios” under au- 
thorship of The Bartletts (Mr. and 
Mrs.); Harper and Brothers a copy 
ot “Six Mrs. Green’s” by Lorna Rea; 
C. F. Benoit, a copy of an original wood 
block print by Lawrence Patterson. 


Other souvenirs of great interest were 
contributed by John Howell, including 
a copy of “The Californian” of March 
15, 1848, containing information as to 
the discovery of gold and other inter- 
esting facts all of which are featured in 
the recent book published by Mr. How- 
ell. Also an early map of California and 
a view of the city as it was in 1846 and 
1847, showing the water front up to 
Montgomery Street. This picture was 
in three colors. There were also given 
copies of the Mayor’s Proclamation fol- 
lowing the San Francisco earthquake 


and fire. 


From the Windsor Press there came 
to each guest, copy of the “Ballade of 
the Happy Ground,” Cecil and James 
Johnson. This was the old Ballade of 
Andrew Lang. 


Mr. A. M. Robertson graciously dis- 
tributed to the guests, reproductions in 
color, of California scenes taken from 
his series of scenes by famous California 
artists. These pictures were distributed 
at the various tables so that there were 
no duplications at a given table. 


During the convention there was is- 
sued a newspaper-bulletin of eight pages 
and cover distributed to the visitors and 
giving information of interest. This car- 
ried on the final page, a booksellers 
guide to San Francisco, through the 
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courtesy of the Harr 
Wagner Publishing 
Company, and 








George Sterling’s 
poem on San Fran- 
cisco, “The Cool, 
Grey City of Love,” 





-—___ 





published by per- 
mission of A. M. 


Robertson. The pro- 
gram for the con- 
vention, furnished 
through the courtesy 
of Harr Wagner 
Publishing Com - 
pany, was a most 
creditable piece of 
work, 


As indicating the 
importance of the 
convention, and the 
spirit of cooperation 
everywhere shown, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Free Yellow Taxi 


17 POWELL STREET AT MARKET 
The Heart of the City 


T. E. FARROW 


TURPIN 
HOTEL 


to $3.00 


Free Garage: 


W. M. SELL, Jr. 








there was awaiting 
each delegate on 
arrival in San Fran- 
cisco a copy of 
“Books”, being the 




















spring announce- 
ment number of that 
publication, from 


the New York 





























Herald-Tribune. 
Paul Elder, General Chairman of the 


Western Division Convention was elect- 
ed President for the coming year. This 
honor carries with it the First Vice- 
Presidency of the American Booksellers 
Association. The place of meting for 
next year will be decided upon and 
announced by the Board of Trade of 
the Association. John Howell was Chair- 
man of the Program Committee; A. M. 
Robertson, Chairman Printing Com- 
mittee; Howard M. Boys, Publicity 
Committee; Eugene Sommer, Book 
Fair Committee; Robert Rea, Public 
Library Committee; Mrs. D. C. Sage, 
Circulating Library Committee; C. S. 
Downes, College Book Store Commit- 
tee; James E. Haversham, Group Con- 
ferences; P. R. Morrison, Transpor- 
tation. 


National officers of the American 
Booksellers Association are President, 
Arthur Brentano, Jr., New York, Sec- 
retary, Ernest Eisele, New York; 
Treasurer, Sanley G. Remington, Balti- 
more; Chairman Board of Trade, Frank 
L. Magel, New York; Executive Secre- 
tary, Ellis W. Meyers. 


Officers of the Booksellers Association 
of San Francisco, Bay Counties are: 
David Newberry, President; Eugene 


Sommer, Vice-President; Paul Elder, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Many courtesies were extended the 
visiting delegates at the recent San 
Francisco convention. There were auto- 
mobile tours about the city arranged 
through the co-operation of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Comerce. There 
were Bridge Teas and Shopping Tours, 
and Courtesy Luncheons. From all 
angles the meeting was a distinct suc- 
cess. 
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PRINTERS 
Books and Periodicals Our Specialty 
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Poetry World 






Edited by Jeannette Chappell, Par- 
menia Migel, Gertrude White, Dorothy 
Quick and Carol Phyllis Schmid. 








Published monthly by Henry Harrison 
at 19 Stuyvesant Street, New York, and 
sold by subscription only at $3 a year 







POETRY WORLD will endeavor to represent the 
best in current poetry, stimulating articles and essays 
on poets and poetry, and reviews of new books of 
verse and on verse. 24 pages; 8x11 inches; printed 
in exquisite type on deckle-edge laid paper; 2 col- 
umns to a page; unquestionably the largest monthly 
of its kind for the subscription price. 











$500 Poetry Contest 


Ist Prize: $200 2nd Prize: $150 
3rd Prize: $100 4th Prize: $50 









Conditions 


Contestants must be subscribers to POETRY 
WORLD. Subscriptions, $3 a year. Submit 
as many unpublished poems as you wish, 
typewritten, any length. Enclose stamped en- 
velope. The editors of POETRY WORLD 
will select all available poems; these will be 
published in the first 6 issues. The editors 
will choose the 4 best poems printed in the 
6 numbers; these will win the prizes. The 
publisher and editors will be ineligible for 
competition. Address, POETRY WORLD, 
19 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 






































omen, men Batate 
5 Educator ....200 pp. clo. $2.00 






Vest Pocket 
Bookkeeper..160 pp. clo. 1.00 
Vest Pocket 






“Cushing”’....128 pp. clo. 1.00 
Books J. Gushin 
of Speaking.....100 pp. clo. 1.00 






Merit Vest Pocket 

Lawyer ........ 360 pp. clo. 1.50 
a SPECIAL OFFER 

to Overland Monthly readers: 
any two at 20 per cent discount, all five 
for $5.00 postpaid, C. O. D. or on ap- 
proval. Descriptive catalog FREE. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
Thos, X. Carey & Co., 114 90th St., N. Y. 



































Sand Magic 
(Continued from Page 154) 


climbed on the leaves of gigantic bam- 
boo. On the top of the bamboo sat a 
locust with an arrow in its hand and 
when the rising waters caused the bam- 
boo to grow up until it touched the 
inner surface of the shell of the earth, 
the locust drove the arrow through the 
wall and out of this opening the Nava- 
hos escaped followed by the floods caused 
by Kahothsode. The wild turkey was 
seated on the lowest leaf of the bamboo 
and its tail feathers drooped in the 
water, which accounts for the fact that 
they happen to be white on the ends. 
After coming up through the earth and 
establishing themselves on the surface of 
the world, the natural theology of the 
Navahos begins and by it all the phe- 
nomena of Nature are explained. The 
various mysteries of this remarkable 
people must eventually be lost unless we 
concern ourselves with the effort to pre- 
serve these primitive fables which pos- 
sess so much of fascination and no little 
dramatic significance. 





The Heavenly Pack 
(Continued on Page 155) 


so, but which he well knew had never 
been any part of the face of Si of old 
times. 

“Well, Si, how you makin’ out?” 
Vose had hailed him. 

“Doin’ pretty well considerin’.” 

“Well, you look a little peaked, but 
you’re sure pullin’ yourself together 
fine. Been workin’ steady fer some days 
now, ain’t you? What do you say to 
knockin’ off tomorrow. Some o’ the 
boys are talkin’ o’ havin’ a kag out in 
the brush, an— 

“Hi,” said Powers interrupting, 
“dont’ count on me. I’d ruther work.” 

Hi gasped and sputtered. Then he 
repeated slowly as if trying to compre- 
hend. ‘“You’d—ruther—work? Waz-al! 
Guess there’s some change set in since 
I see you last, Si.” 

“Well, I d’n know as I kin explain,” 
commented Si awkwardly. “I ain’t 
much o’ a hand to open my lid an’ look 
in at the workin’s o’ my own brains, but 
now you mention it, though I hadn’t 
thought o’ it before, I believe there is a 
difference. I don’t seem to care fer the 
things I uster; they seem too doggone 
triflin’ somehow.” Then after a pause 
he added slowly, “you see it’s this way, 
Hi. When I was down there in that 
pit, alone in the dark (he shuddered), 
I saw things,—yes, I certainly saw 
things.” 

And that was the only explanation 
of the renewed Silas Powers that Hi 
Vose or anybody else could ever extract 
from the beneficiary. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWN®*® «SHIP, MAN 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUG, 24, 1912 


Jf Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, Consolidated, published monthly at 
San Francisco, Calif., for April 1, 1929, 


State of California, County of San Francisco, 
ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Arthur H. Chamberlain, who, hay- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the President of 
Overland Monthly and Out West Magazine 
Consolidated, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc. 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 


Publisher, Overland Monthly and Out West 
Magazine, Consolidated, San Francisco. Cal. 


Associate Editor, Frona Eunice Wait Col- 
burn, San Francisco, Cal. 


Managing editor, none. 


Business manager, Mabel B. Moffitt, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


2. That the owner is: (if owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corpor- 
ation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by 
a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given). 


Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, Consolidated, San Francisco, Cal. 


James F. Chamberlain, Pasadena, Cal. 
Mabel B. Moffitt, San Francisco, Cal. 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, San Francisco, 
al. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state). None. 


_4, That the two paragraphs next above, 

giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, te 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is (this infor- 
mation is required from daily publications 
only). 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
President. | 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

23rd day of March, 1929. 


MABEL BOGGESS-MOFFITT, 


Notary Public in and for the City and 
County of San Francisco. 


(My commission expires July 30, 1931.) 
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HOTEL 


m\/ LY MPIC 


San Francisco’s 
newest hotel, 250 
comfortable out- 
side rooms, each 
with private bath 
and shower. Beau- 
tiful lobby, coffee 
shop, beauty par- 
lor, barber shop. 
Radioattachment 
in rooms. Drive 
into hotel garage. 
Take elevator up- 
stairs. Courteous 
service. 


230 EddySt., nearTaylor 
San Francisco 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


TURPIN 
HOTEL 


to $3.00 


Free Garage: 
Free Yellow Taxi 








17 POWELL STREET AT MARKET 
The Heart of the City 


T. E. FARROW 


W. M. SELL, Jr. 






































































Facing Capitol Park 
Sacramento, California 


HE discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 

appointments, the delicious food and cour- 
teous service of The Senator. This scenic-view 
hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- 
ping and theatre district, and on the direct motor 
route to Seattle or Los Angeles. Dancing every 
evening. Moderate rates. 


CHARLES R. FRASER, Manager 





HOTEL SENATOR 

















Every Room With Bath or Shower 


Rates: 
$2.00 to $2.50—Single 

$3.00 to $3.50—Double 
Twin Beds—$4.00 


Special Box Springs and 
Mattresses 














HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


Jones at Eddy Street 
San Francisco’s New and Fine Hotel 


Radio connections in rooms 




































SOLILOQUY OF THE PINE 
By VINCENT JONES 


ONG I’ve stood upon the mountain’s shoulder, 
Hoary as my neighboring granite boulder. 
Years and years before the missions coming, 
Winds were busy with my needles, strumming. 
Pointing upward toward the ancient heavens, 
Where the desert dust the dew replevins, 
My green spire reminded primal brothers 
Of a Father who creates and mothers. 


Then my skirted foothills and my canyons, 
And our golden-throated cloud companions, 
Joined our praising voices in a chorus, 
Never ceasing, for the long decorous 

Reign of matchless melody and beauty— 
Praise was truly pleasure more than duty. 
Every green thing on the purple mountains 
Bathed its feet in never-failing fountains. 


So unwound the skein of changing ages, 

While mankind unraveled history's pages. 
Fainter grew the songs of forest children, 
Simple things gave way to those bewildering. 
Then a day was born that smote my gladness— 
Roads and men and matches brought me sadness. 
Who was Waterman to claim MY canyon— 
Setting himself up as fit companion? 


yi DY 


Snakily they coiled a stealthy ladder 

Up through my domain to make me sadder. 
Ox-carts, creaking, gave me deadly shivers, 
W hile the vandals cut great trees to slivers. 
Fewer sang the bird friends in my branches, 
Faster slid the hillside avalanches. 

Gone were all the old-time forest wooings, 
Peace gave way to strife and bloody doings. 


Now descends the day of final mourning, 

When the hills have lost their last adorning. 

Fire has scourged and man has scarred us freely— 
Made us naked, like some wrathful Pelee! 

So, an old-time wake is being given 

O’er the Stripped and withered valleys, riven 

By the shouting of the fools in autos 

With destruction for their maudlin mottoes! 
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